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BLIGHT OF WEALTH CENTRES. 


VICARIOUS SACRIFICE OF THE 
MANY. 

THE RICH RICHER AND THE POOR 
POORER. 


How Competition Saps the Country in Order 
that a Small Percentage of this Great Re- 
public may Accumulate Property Indefi- 
nitely. 


It begins to look as though it were an eco- 
nomic law that unto him that hath shall be 
given, and that from him that hath not 
shall be taken away even that which he hath. 

One per cent of the people of this country 
own 50 per cent of the wealth of the country. 
The ninety and nine per cent are not so sure 
of their 50 per cent as they might wish. 

The whole tone of the industrial situation 
shows that whole sections of this land and 
whole classes of society are gradually be- 
coming impoverished. Another generation 
of legislation upon tlie lines now in vogue in 
the American commonwealth will fasten upon 
us an aristocracy of wealth unprecedented in 
history. 

No one need go beyond the daily record of 
the press to be convinced that our civilization 
is in an advanced stage of decomposition in 
an industrial and commercial sense. A de- 
spatch from Waterbury, Ct., contains this 
significant paragraph : 


An important and interesting industrial 
transformation has been taking place in Con- 
necticut during the past few decades. That 
change has been the consolidation of numer- 
ous small manufacturing concerns through- 
out the commonwealth into large corporations 
situated at industrial centres. The streams 
all through the rural sections of Connecticut 


_are dotted with unused dams, decaying water- 


wheels, and rotting mills. Desolation reigns 
now where small manufactories were for- 
merly situated. The resultis that the number 
of industrial establishments of the state has 
been decreasing, although the output of man- 
ufactured products has at the same time been 
expanding. Another consequence is that the 
cities and large towns have been developing 
at the expense of the more rural sections. 
The country town has been the chief sufferer 
from the assimilation of the small industries 
by the larger ones. 


The Southern Pacific railroad managers 
evidently have faith in their ability to shape 
legislation to their liking. They selected 
Charles N. Felton as their candidate for the 
United States Senate from California. He 
was elected last week. The Legislature of 
that state is now investigating the charge 


that the $21,600 drawn by the Southern 
Pacific road was distributed during the clos- 
ing hours of the balloting to members of the 
Legislature. Mr. Felton denies -any guilty 
knowledge of ‘‘boodle” during the canvass. 
He has been in Washington frequently of late 
asa Southern Pacific lobbyist, and may be 
considered an attorney for that corporation 
upon all issues. 

The Southern Pacific has absorbed over 30 
railroad corporations by purchase or by 
forcing down the stock of rival companies. 
It controls the steamboat traffic of the Pa- 
cifle coast as well as every line of railroad 
connecting San Francisco with the rest of 
the world. It looks upon all the section 
west of Ogden, south of Portland, Ore., and 
north of Los Angeles as its peculiar property. 
It has offered a palace-room car, with bath- 
room, bedroom, kitchen, barber shop and 
drawing-room, to Mr. Harrison upon his 
western trip. It will not pay its government 
bonds when due, because the plant can be 
reproduced for less than the government 
lien. That is business. It costs a farmer 
on this road one bushel of grain to get an- 
other to market. The road has often given 
special freight rates to San Francisco job- 
bers, but if a merchant lands his goods at 
Los Angeles by arival line of steamers he 
finds the railroad freight rates at bankruptcy 
figures. This is one method by which one 
per cent of the people have got hold of 50 
per cent of the wealth of the country. 

Here is another way it is done: In 1880, 
the Standard Oil company built pipe lines 
from the oil regions to Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia and New York. The trust entered into 
a contract with the Pennsylvania Central 
and Erie railroads, whereby tthe railroads 
agreed to charge 66 cents a barrel on barreled 
oil and 52 cents for bulk oil in tanks in con- 
sideration of the Standard guaranteeing to the 
Pennsylvania railroad 26 per cent of the entire 
transportation of oil. This contract is ad- 
mitted by the Standard Oil company. Now, 
under that contract, it costs a competitor of 


the Standard Oil company 86 cents to get a 
barrel of oil to the seaboard, while it costs 
the Standard Oil company but 544 cents. 

Still another way it is done: The National 
Cordage company’s plant at Elizabethport, 
N. J., was burned the other day, on which 
there was an insurance of $2,000,000. The 
company is a trust, and was thus able to ad- 
vance prices, so that its loss by fire was 
practically covered. Thus the insurance 
is somewhat in the nature of net profit. 

A fourth way it is done: Phil Armour 
recently went on the board of trade and 
bought all of the pork in sight and 200,000 
barrels of futures more than was supposed 
to be in existence, and then raised the price 
from $10 a barrel to $18.50, clearing $770,000 
by the deal, 


SEE HOW LITTLE RHODE ISLAND 


TACKLES A VERY BIG SUBJECT. 


The Nationalist Ticket in the Smallest State 
of the Union seems to have Made Quite a 
Flutter Among the Bald Heads of both 
Parties. — Newspaper Comments of Various 
Sorts. 


When the voters of Rhode Island first 
learned that the nationalists had nominated 
a state ticket, and were putting themselves 
in training for the fray, there was no little 


astonishment expressed at the ‘supreme 


assumption” of a few ‘‘uneasy spirits.” 


Since, however, they proved themselves 


numerous enough to claim and secure recog- 
nition at the office of the secretary of state, 
and were given a place upon the official ballot, 
the situation has not seemed so amusing to 
the old politicians. 

It is very evident that the laboring men of 
the state, as well as many in other walks of 
life, are beginning to realize that the much- 
lauded competitive system is a barbarism 
that cannot long survive. ‘‘ Assuming,” 
writes a mechanic of Hope Valley to Mr. 
Burton, the nationalist candidate for goy- 
ernor, — ‘‘assuming that the party in this 
state is in full sympathy with the ideas as 
presented in ‘ Looking Backward,’ I wish to 
assure you that my sympathies are with 
you, and that my vote will be cast for your 
ticket. I feel fully convinced in my own 
mind that the American people must ere long 
make a choice which shall determine whether 
we shall have a republic in the true sense of 
the word, or whether we shall lapse into 
absolute servitude. I am glad to say that 
the Rev. J. E. Hamilton, the Baptist pastor 
of this village, has become an enthusiastic 
believer in nationalism.” 

The work of the campaign committee of 
the nationalists is mainly of an educational 
character. While this is not the method of 
the old parties, it has the virtue of being 
employed by Americans at an earlier period 
in the history of the republic, before money 
became a power in politics. 

The campaign committee of the Rhode 
Island nationalists have formulated the fol- 
lowing reasons why the electors should favor 
the election of Franklin E. Burton for goy- 
ernor at the election in April: 


1. — Because scientific governmental co- 
operation must begin at the polls. 

2.— The post-office run by the nation, the 
elections by the state, the water-works, fire 
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department and school system by the city, 
give better satisfaction to the people than 
any private parties, corporations or individ- 
uals could give, and we want more. 

3.— The debt-creating, interest-absorbing, 
national banking system is preventing an 
equitable distribution of labor’s products. 

4,— Independent political action by the 
people will bring about the much-needed re- 
forms, if properly attended to. 

5. — Eighty-seven per cent of the voters 
are workingmen. 

6.— We hold that women owning prop- 
erty should not have taxation imposed on 
them without representation, and we fur- 
thermore hold that intelligence and property 
should be the basis of all representation. 

7.— Outside contractors are preferred to 
the citizens of the state. They bring their 
own help and our citizens with willing hands 
stand looking on in enforced idleness. 

8.— We want the law abolished that forces 
voters to register during the year previous 
to the elections. 

9. — The bureau of labor statistics is in the 
hands of the common enemy, and the needed 
information is not gathered there. 

10. — The tax-payers are paying 44 cents 
per electric light on over 1,000 lights for pub- 
lic use; while the city of Albany, N. Y., is 
paying only 25 cents per light, having the 
same kind of plant as used in Providence. 


SUNDRY NEWSPAPER OBSERVATIONS. 


This Rhode Island Journalist is thrown into 
a Fine Frenzy over the Ways of Nation- 
alism. 


The Providence Journal prints Edward 
Bellamy’s letter on the nationalist issues in 
Rhode Island, and devotes about a column 
and a quarter to the subject. ‘‘ National- 
ism,” it feels called upon to remark, ‘‘ comes 
nearer to being a mental measles than it does 
to a principle of social and economic sci- 
ence.” Well, the measles are catching. The 
Journal continues : 


This letter from the apostle and leader of 
the new school of economic and political 
thoughtlessness to his followers in Rhode 
Island may possibly seem to give more dig- 
nity to the nationalist party in this state than it 
could have attained by itself, and will also 
attract more attention to its formal presence 
in our pending local election than it could 
have won by any activities of its own. The 
existence of a political organization of na- 
tionalists in this commonwealth is scarcely 
recognized or more than casually known of 
by the majority of our citizens. The local 
party, if it can be dignified by that name, 
consists of a mere handful, neither the num- 
bers nor the personality of whom can have 
any material influence on Rhode Island 
opinion or state policy. The nationalists 
and their ticket are in no sense practical 
factors that need to be considered in our 
approaching election. 

The doctrines of nationalism, as briefly 
referred to in Mr. Bellamy’s letter, as more 
fully stated in the platform of the local or- 
gani#ation, and as made familiar in an abun- 
dance of recent writing, are wholly wrong, 
whether from the point of view of theory or 
that of experience; and were they to’ be ap- 
plied in practice, to the revolution of exist- 
ing habits and institutions, they would work 
only the most mischievous results. 

The essence of nationalism is the substitu- 
tion of collectivist methods for the rule of 
the individual. Itis the requirement of all 
to care for each, and the permission of all 
to interfere in the affairs of each, both pro- 
motively and restrictively, instead of com- 
pelling each to care for himself and allowing 


each to work out his own ends within the 
limits of justice and public policy. The ap- 
plication of this doctrine in the industrial 
world, even were it not rendered wholly 
impracticable by the laws of human nature, 
would put an end to all individual ambition, 
remove the stimulus to personal effort, and, 
by precluding the element of private compe- 
tition, would snap the very mainspring of 
human progress. Mankind has advanced to 
its present state of civilization, and the 
material comforts and conveniences that we 
now enjoy have been secured, only because 
individuals have been free to do the best 
they could for themselves, and to reap, per- 
sonally, the rewards of their endeavors. 
There is no other way by which the modern 
industrial and social organisms, with all 
their blessings, could have been evolved 
from the primitive conditions of man. 


Remarks by a Prohibitionist. 


Independent Citizen (Providence): The 
nationalists have held a convention and nomi- 
nated a full state ticket. They have a long 
platform which sets forth the general prin- 
ciples of ‘*‘ Looking Backward.” ‘The saloon 
system, which stands in the way of all the 
reforms they long for, is not alluded to. 
Franklin E. Burton will head the state ticket. 
They claim to have five hundred votes in the 
city. This move will reduce the prohibition 
vote somewhat, but gains will be made from 
other quarters. 


A Good Thing to Keep an Eye On. 


New Britain (Ct.) Herald: Mr. Bellamy’s 
nationalist party has nominated a full state 
ticket in Rhode Island. ‘This is the first time 
the idea has been brought to the polls and 
the result will be watched for with interest. 


The Labor Men Favor the Ticket. 


Rhode Island Citizen (Olneyville): The 
nationalists, so called, who put out an assem- 
bly ticket in Providence a year ago, and cast 
about 200 votes for it, are in the field again. 
and have also put a state ticket in nomina- 
tion. Their platform is a vigorous exposi- 
tion of the principles of the new party, and 
gives proof of the honesty and earnestness 
of those composing it. It champions the 
cause of the plain common people against the 
monopolies and the privileged corporations 
and individuals of the country. In a nut- 
shell, the aim of the nationalists is to enable 
the toiler to obtain the best fruits of his 
labor free from the artificial hindrances with 
which law and custom burden him. It can- 
not be denied that the nationalists are right 
in thus seeking to emancipate the many from 
the thralldom of the few. Whether the 
means they propose to take to accomplish all 
this are practicable af this time may well 
admit of argument. But there are so many 
in this and other states that have become 
disgusted with the political trickery that pre- 
vails in the two old parties that they cannot 
fail to draw many votes. 


Connecticut Claims the Honor. 


The Weekly Examiner (Hartford, Ct.) : 
The New Nation of last week, in referring to 
the Rhode Island nationalists putting a na- 
tionalist ticket in the field, says that to 
Rhode Island is reserved the distinction of 
being the first state in the Union to do this, 
and asks, ‘‘ What are the nationalists of 
Massachusetts and Connecticut waiting for?” 
Well, we can only speak for Connecticut, and 
say, that Mr. Bellamy is a little mistaken in 
the statement made, if he refers to the re- 
cent action of the Rhode Island brethren. 
It may be that the smallest State in the Union 
can claim the distinction, but if so, the fact 
must antedate the action now in question, 
for Connecticut placed a ticket in the field 
last October on a platform of outspoken na- 


tionalism in everything but the name. True, 
the ticket did not receive many votes,— at 
least not many were returned, if cast —and 
there were votes cast known not to have 
been counted,— but the principles of the 
party were none the less nationalistic for all 
this. And it may be a matter of interest to 
Mr. Bellamy and others outside the state not 
cognizant of thé fact, to hear that the vote 
cast by this patriotic little band has been the 
cause of the present dead-lock between the 
political factions of monopoly. Were it not 
for the presumptive interference of those 
who asked the consideration of the people of 
the state to principles affecting their welfare, 
the democratic wing of tle monopoly party 
would have it all their own way, instead of 
both gangs of spoil-hunters and corporation- 
servers having to stand off and at each other 
as now, incapable of further service to their 
masters — at least in this session. Still, the 
matter of ‘‘distinction” is of little conse- 
quence; and we hope our friends of Rhode 
Island will be able to do much more than has 
been accomplished here. They are in a way 
of doing more. They have the Australian 
ballot, while we have not. Their candidates 
will go before every voter in the state; our 
tickets went where we were cognizant of 
friends to place them in the booths, and 
where in several instances they remained — 
denied to those who sought them. 


Pays its Respects to the ‘‘ Old Lady.” 


Providence Evening Telegram: Now the 
brash nationalists will never dare to raise 
their heads again in this state. They have 
been formally and ponderously called hare- 
brained fools by the Old Lady (pet name for 
the Providence Journal), who permits none 
but fools and thieves and criminalsin general 
to differ with her. 


The Democrat does not care to Discuss this 
Matter. 


The Rhode Island Democrat (Providgnce) : 
If Bellamy’s theories are wise, and would 
be advantageous if carried into effect, then 
the sooner the state of Rhode Island begins 
to purchase shares in substantial corpora- 
tions the better. Whether the ideas of Bel- 
lamy are wise and practical is not for us to 
discuss or determine. 


It is a Programme of Principles, and not of 
Candidates and Campaign Funds, 


Philadelphia Times: According to Mr. Bel- 
lamy, the ’92 issue will be what he calls the 
‘ programme” of nationalism — a programme 
possibly changed every evening, as per small 
bills. Mr. Bellamy has not yet announced 
his candidate for President, but when he does 
we shall be pleased to learn how that gentle- 
man proposes to squelch monopolies with the 
tariff still hanging around. 


Read The New Nation, Brother Courant, and 
Learn About Mayor Sargent. 


Hartford (Ct.) Courant: There are nation- 
alists in Rhode Island (though not many of 
them as yet), and they have put up a state 
ticket of their own this year, and Edward 
Bellamy has written them a nice long letter. 
A question suggests itself. Why didn’t 
Edward Bellamy write a letter of commenda- 
tion and encouragement to Mayor Sargent of 
New Haven? Can it be possible that nobody 
has called his attention to the bold nationalis- 
tie message of that distinguished disciple? 


United States Senator Berry: So much 
injustice has been done to the people, so 
many wrongs have been perpetrated in the 
interest of wealth and capital by the passage 
of unjust laws, that the people are in open 
revolt to-day, and they have a right to be; 
they are determined to have relief, and are 
entitled to it. 


OS _——— 
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A DISTINGUISHED CONVERT. 


More about Alfred Russell Wallace’s Leiter 
on Nationalism. 


The New Nation recently quoted from a 
letter of Alfred Russel Wallace, the distin- 
guished natural scientist, to Prof. Ely of the 
Johns Hopkins university, in which he -tated 
his adherence to nationalism. A further 
word of explanation will interest our readers. 
The immediate occasion of the letter was 
Prof. Ely’s Political Economy, which had 
then recently appeared, and which Wallace 
had been reading. Some friends to whom 
the letter was shown thought one part of it 
so significant that they desired to see it pub- 
lished. A letter was addressed to Mr. Wal- 
lace asking his permission, which he kindly 
gave, sending, however, an addendum, as he 


thought the letter would find its way back to | 


England, and feared that otherwise his posi- 
tion might be misunderstood in his own 
country. 

The following is the extract from the orig- 
inal letter which it was desired should be 
published: ‘‘I have only been able to look 
cursorily at your ‘ Political Economy,’ but I 
have read most of Part IV.,and am much 
pleased with it, especially with your fair and 
sympathetic treatment of socialism... Some 
of your illustrations of the weakness of so- 
cialism would have satisfied me a year ago, 
but it seems to me they are all well answered 
in Mr. Bellamy’s ‘ Looking Backward.’ From 
boyhood — when I was an ardent admirer of 
Robert Owen—TI have been interested in 
socialism, but reluctantly came to the con- 


the two Englishmen differ quite radically, al- | that has been witnessed in several years. At 
though they are not necessarily antagonistic. | this morning’s session transfers of 30,000 
Gen. Booth asks what ought to be done at | shares of stock were made. The present ex- 
once, and Mr. Wallace considers the ques-|citement is ascribed to the current reports 
tion, — How can we effect a permanent cure? | about new developments of ore in the south- 


Mr. Wallace is one of the best known fol- | T= Part of the Consolidated Caltog and 
lowers of Darwin, and in fact himself made | AREAS Sige OR Sie d, 100 ated 18,300 (Fook 
Baal = {levels, and the Comstock securities have 
some of the discoveries which are popularly | steadily gone upward. Consolidated Califor- 
attributed to Darwin. Among his more/| nia & Virginia reached an advance of $2 per 
| celebrated works are ‘‘ The Malay Archipel- | share over yesterday’s lowest price.” 
| ago,” ** Contributions to the Theory of Nat- 
ural Selection,” and his recent book on 
Darwinism. 


’ JAY GOULD HAS A SCHEME. 


The managers of the Union Pacific railroad 
are planning to cover that vast property with 
a blanket mortgage. Itis a question whether 


Uncle Sam’s lien upon the road will be under 
or over this transcontinental blanket. 


A RAILROAD FOR DINNER. 


There is talk of a banquet to Mr. Webb | 
and other officials of the New York Central 
railroad in honor of their conquest of the 
| Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg road. As| 


|} the earnings of the latter are about 12 per} 
| cent on the stock, and as the parallel scheme 
of the Central forced the company to lease 
for a five per cent guaranteed dividend, it is 


FRUITS OF THE COMPETITIVE SYSTEM. 


George Schwartz & Co., private bankers, 
ae ap Morley eames fee tees be Louisville, Ky., have failed for half a mil- 
pretty plain that the Ogdensburg stockhold- |). 6 eae tee 5 

ers will not pay for this banquet. The Cen- | es or 4 — nig EET Sor vag hoy = 
|tral is preparing for more conquests; and if | Wall the Union Tobacco works. The bank 
‘the New York, Ontario & Western road does | 2¢cepted deposits up to within a few hours 
| not soon drop into the basket of the Vander- | 0f its failure, and long after its insolvency 
bilts, then many experts will miss their | W8S known to the members of the firm. Is 
| guess. The Central system is becoming one |} it not a startling fact that, while no reason- 


| of the wonders of the railroad world. jing creature would call it honest to accept 
| | money under a false pretence like this, it is 


a practice so general as rarely to occasion 


] 
RAILROADS IN CLOVER. comment? 


Poor’s Railroad Manual contains the fol- 


5 THE POOR MINERS AGAIN. 
lowing figures : 


It is well known that the development of 


= = < Years. Mileage. Stock and Bonds. Earnings. 
clusion that it was impracticable, and also to | 1,7, 44,614 $2,684,627,645  $141,746,404 | coal and iron-ore mines in West Virginia has 
some extent repugnant to my ideas of indi-| js-5 75 59 493 057 5 754.373 | __- 3 e x Eg 
. _ 1872 57,533 3,159,423 ,057 165,754,373 | J 
yidual liberty and home privacy. But Mr. | i873 66,237 S.7s4'5u3,034 —-1S3/s10,562  SiVen railroading in that section a great 
Bellamy has comple red i | 1874 69,273 4,221, 763,594 189,370,958 | boom. Many men high up in the counsels 
ne ea oe a haan omy vn | 385 71,759 4.415,631,630 185,506,438 : sats A arias Come 
2 ome ve shown | i375 73,308 4£,468,591,935 186,452,752 | Of both of the old parties have invested in 
that real, not merely delusive liberty, together | 1s77 74,012 4,568,597,248 170,976,697 | that state. Railroad men are continually 
with full scope for individualism and com- | 1878 78,900 4,589,948,795 187,575,167 | finding ways and means of reducing the cost 
1 . : * : 1879 $2,233 4,762,506,010 219,916,724 | ee = wes ee 
plete home privacy, 1S compatible with the 1380 $4,235 4,897 401,997 255,193,486 | OF building roads. The following despatch 
i eee nace igen ee iia. ws 181 es 6,055,798, 735 ahert | shows what thrift can do in such matters: 
encelo: am and soul wi - Tt) iss 7,15 6,745,379, 137 682,877 yew 5 
is, however, a long way to such a goal, and | 4883 110,414 7,208,940, 497 208,367,285 | p A eae i< a ae et coy io 
? 2 ae meena a fl 115,672 7,431,732,458 263,064,496 | Pocahontas, W. Va., to investigate the 
your book will, I think, help men to a Knowl. | jss5 123,35 7,583,421/898 369,493,981 | reported cruel treatment of Bohemians em- 
of the evils that have immediately to be) 1886 125,146 7,892,474,838 297,311,615 | ployed on the extension of the Norfolk & 
remedied. I cannot myself see how the 8S? 136,986 8,378,005,145 331,155,676 | Wrest ilroad, h turned, bringine 
: 3 1888 150,000 9:006.000,000) . /S01-681.0g) |) acre oe Oneaipie eorerces | TUEIUE 
greatest of the evils of our present system — | jxs9 170,000 9,400,000,000 322,284.986 | with him three men and a woman whom he 
involuntary idleness and consequent pauper- | 189 190,000 9,600, 000,000 350,000,000 | rescued from one of the camps. He says he 


ism — can ever be gotrid of under the system 
of unrestricted competition and capitalism, 
with labor as a marketable commodity.” 

The addendum referred to reads as fol- 
lows: ‘‘I should like to add that I do not 
think the course of social reform can be the 


same in England as in America. Our terri- 

torial aristocracy, still retaining much of the 
power they possessed in feudal times, are the 
source of the profound class-distinctions that 

still prevail among us and must be got rid of 
before we can make any real p . Our 

first step, therefore, must be the nationaliza- 

tion of the land, by which the power and 

' prestige of the great landlords will be de- 
i) stroyed. The workers, having free access to 
land, will then be able to accumulate capital 
and to establish co-operative industries 


_. among themselves. They will thenceforth 
____ be independent of both landlord and capitalist, 
ian and the step will not be a difficult one from 


partial and local to complete and national co- 
Operation.” 
His (Mr. Wallace) remarks are particularly 
_ interesting at the present time when another 
well-known Englishman, Gen. Booth of the 
salvation army, has come forward with a 
an for the abolition of pauperism which is 
the attention of the entire civilized 
It will be observed that the plans of 


“ 


* 
ia 


reached the Logan county camp on the 10th 
of March. All of the bosses, about a dozen 
in number, were armed with Winchesters 
= and revolvers, and a pack of bloodhounds 

The 86 of the Watuppa Reservoir cons were Kept chained close by. He was told 
pany’s suit against the city of Fall River, | there were no Bohemians in the camp, but he 
based upon the unconstitutionality of the act | had all the men marshalled before him and 
of the Legislature, which gave to the city the | picked out 13 men, who, upon his promise of 
right to take from the company’s ponds ) protection, acknowledged that they were 
1,500,000 gallons of water per day, ‘‘ without Bohemians. He then started back to Poca- 
liability to pay any other damages than the | hontas with the rescued men, which place 
state would be legally liable to pay,” has| was reached on the 13th. Ten of the men 
been re-arguged before the Massachusetts | secured employment there, while the other 
supreme court. Like the attempt of the/| three and the woman came on to New York 
railroads to prevent the city of Chicago from | with him. The men say they were compelled 
opening streets across their tracks, the|to work like slaves under the lash, were 
Watuppa company does not propose to per-| watched night and day, chased by blood- 
mit the public to have its own say or will.| hounds if they attempted to escape, had 
The public is now suffering from reckless| hardly sufficient clothing to cover their 
legislation in the matter of franchises. nakedness, and had no shelter from the 
wintry blasts at night but that afforded by 
the loosely-built log ‘“ shacks.” Their beds 
consisted of leaves, with the frozen earth for 
a pillow. 


RECKLESS GRANTING OF FRANCHISES. 


GAMBLING WITH PUBLIC -PROPERTY. 


‘The treasures of the earth belong in equity 
V6 all the peoplé; but the vicious practice of 
legislators passes this heritage over to the 
stock jobber. Says a San Francisco de- 
spatch: ‘The last two days have witnessed 
the nearest approach on the mining-stock 
board tc the old-time scenes of excitement 


In a recent speech at Ashton, Eng . Joseph 
Chamberlain, member of Parliament from 
Birmingham, foreshadowed a scheme for the 
state-aided pensioning of the industrial 
classes by a system of liberal interest on in- 
vestments in postal savings banks. 
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NATIONALISTIG DRIFT. 


Items of Industrial, Political, Social and 
Commercial Intelligence indicating the 
approaching Breakup of the Present Sys- 
tem and the Tendency through Lesser 
Forms of Business Combination toward 
Complete National Co-operation. 


Massachusetts. 


A strong movement is on foot in South 
Framingham toward forming a co-operative 
association, and starting a store, after the 
Rochdale plan. 


The Unity Club of West Newbury dis- 
cussed ‘‘ Looking Backward” and national- 
ism at a recent meeting. Lucy W. Bradley 
said: ‘‘One thing is certain: the present 
social and industrial system must soon fall 
in pieces. We began as asimple agricultural 
people, who had come to these shores with 
the intent of building a state such as the sun 
never shone on before. We conquered the 
wilderness and the savage, flung off, in the 
struggle with the mother country, the tram- 
mels of tradition and precedent, and settled 
down, a free nation, to the practice of the 
arts of peace. But the love of money and of 
power has crept in, until now two thirds of 
our people writhe under the crushing heel 
of competition and monopoly. The next 
half century will be a period of change, com- 
pared with which the past 50 years will seem 
tame and uneventful. Nationalism seems to 
me more of a religion than a policy. It 
declares that each man is his brother’s keeper, 
and draws its party lines at neither race, 
color, condition or sex. 


Mayor Wiggin of Malden, before the com- 
mittee on cities and taxation, strongly urged 
the passage of a law requiring compensation 
from private corporations using the streets, 
claiming that, in the case of street railroads, 
they were no longer infant industries that 
needed protection. 


One of the articles in the warrant for the 
Everett town-mecting was to see if the town 
would authorize and request its board of 
selectmen to petition the General Court for, 
and request its representative to favor legis- 
lation authorizing towns and cities to pro- 
vide themselves with all the necessary appli- 
ances, machinery and buildings for generat- 
ing and distributing electricity for lighting 
or manufacturing purposes. It was carried 
without an opposing vote, and the selectmen 
were directed to appear before the legisla- 
tive committee and advocate the measure. 


The lower branch of the Legislature has 
voted to substitute for the adverse report of 
the committee a bill to compel all railroad 
stock hereafter issued to be sold at auction. 
It is likely to pass the House, but a strong 
effort will be made to defeat it in the Senate. 


The Union Labor and Farmers’ Alliance 
are to have a state conference at Haverhill 
April 2, for the purpose of conferring in 
regard to the feasibility of uniting for politi- 
cal action, and to consider what political 
measures may serve as a basis of union. The 
plan of Senator Peffer and the suggestions of 
the president and secretary of the National 
Farmers’ Alliance will be discussed. Farmers 
and members of laboy and reform organiza- 
ations are invited. 

The Senate hag refused to admit the House 
petitions for the amendment Of the laws 
relating to Sunday work, by which one day 
of rest out of the seven would be secured 
to the bakers. 


New York, 


An aggressive war has been inaugurated by 
the working women’s society, of New York 


city, against the employment of children un- 
der the age of 14 in mercantile houses and 
stores throughout the state. A clear-cut bill 
dealing with this question has been submitted 
to the Legislature. 


The Citizens’ and the Municipal Electric 
Light companies of New York, each with a 
capital of $500,000, have combined, and the 
new company thus formed is capitalized at 
$2,000,000. 


The lockout of the clothing cutters by the 
manufacturers still continues, but the em- 
ployers are going to ask the old hands to re- 
turn if they will promise allegiance to the 
manufacturers, and if they refuse to comply 
with this cemand, their places are to be filled 
with new help. 


The legislative committee investigating the 
American book company are getling some 
valuable facts. One witness, who has been 
connected with the state printing-office for 
over 20 years, and is an expert on text-books, 
gave an estimate of the cost of about 20 of 
them in common use, and when his estimates 
were compared with the retail prices charged 
amost exorbitant profit was shown. Primers 
that retail in rural districts of the state for 
20 cents, Captain Meese said could be fur- 
nished in large quantity for 4 to 5 cents; 
spellers, 5 to 6 cents; first readers, 8 to 9 
cents; second readers, 10 to 12 cents; third 
readers, 12 to 15 cents; fourth readers, 16 
to 18 cents; fifth readers, 18 to 50 cents; 
arithmetics, small size, 6 to 8 cents; arith- 
metics, large size, 14 to 18 cents. 


Pennsylvania. 


A special despatch to the Press from Pitts- 
bnrg said it was reported there that the 
Elkins-Widener syndicate had bridged over 
the difficulties with Chris Magee, by which 
all traction roads in Pittsburg were to he 
consolidated. For along time there has been 
a fight between the Elkins-Widener syndicate 
and the Magee element in Pittsburg for con- 
trol. 


All the colliers operated by the Reading 
Coal company shut down for three days last 
week, and unless the coal trade improves 
they propose to resort to the old system of 
working but three days in the week, in order 
to restrict production. 


Illinois, 


Bills have been introduced into the Legis- 
ture prohibiting any railroad companies from 
pooling or dividing their earnings for freight 
or passenger traflic; levying an annual tax of 
2 per cent of the gross earnings on express 
companies doing business in the state, and 
requiring such companies to make annual 
reports to the state auditor; reciting that, as 
the Jacksonville, Southeastern and the Chi- 
cago & Alton railroads have in their competi- 
tion put into effect a 2-cent per mile passen- 
ger rate between Chicago and St. Louis, 
therefore it is the sense of the General As- 
sembly that passenger rates throughout the 
state on all railroads be limited to two cents 
per mile. 


There is an effort being made to organize 
the railway employees in Bloomington and 
vicinity into a political association to oppose 
the demands of the farmers for railroad 
legislation. The following manifest has been 
issued: Unreasonable and hostile granger 
legislation in the West has so depreciated 
railway securities that the stockholders, in- 
stead of receiving dividends on their invest- 
ments, have been assessed to pay the running 
expenses of the roads. Cutting down ex- 
penses is the war-cry all alopg the line of 
every western road. Reducing the force of 
employees and shortening the hours of labor 
is the rule, in an effort to keep the expenses 


within the income. The result is that a large 
number of good mechanics and railway men 
are tramping around the country seeking em- 
ployment. 


Milton George, one of the founders of the 
Farmers’ Alliance, in a recent address in Chi- 
cago, declared in favor of state control of 
railroads, and claimed that 50 per cent of the 
capitalization of the railroads represented 
water, and 50 per cent of the remainder was 
donated by individuals and municipalities, 
but yet the labor of the country had to pay 
dividends on this inflated value. 


Michigan. 


There has been a long fight between the 
Standard Oil company and the state board 
of health. When the board was organized 
they found that many accidents were occur- 
ring from the use of an inferior quality of 
kerosene oil, and that the oil was inspected 
by an Ohio man who was practically an em- 
ployee of the Standard. The board of health 
put an end tothis condition of things by secur- 
ing the enactment of a law requiring a high 
test and the appointment of a state inspector. 
The Standard’s agents secured the graduil 
lowering of the standard of oil from 150° to 
120°. The governor recommended the aboli- 
tion of the board on economical grounds; 
soon after came a bill to reduce the standard 
for illuminating oils to 110°. A skilful and 
unscrupulous lobbyist has been urging the 
abolishment of the board all through the ses- 
sion, and it is naturally assumed that he is 
employed by the Standard company. 


Ohio, 


The Columbus, Ohio, city council has 
adopted the following: Resolved, that it is 
the sense of this council that the city own 
all street railroad tracks now laid or here- 
after to be laid within the limits of this city, 
and that the Legislature be asked to enact 
such laws as are necessary for this purpose. 


Work at the coal-mines at Randville has 
been suspended for several weeks, and the 
miners and their families are in a suffering 
condition, and recently 50 of the miners pro- 
ceeded in a body to McCoy & Williams’s 
store, broke open the warehouse and carried 
off 30 barrels of flour and several hundred 
pounds of meat. They have made no attempt 
to conceal their identity, but say that they 
had to either steal or starve. Active meas- 
ures are being taken to inquire into the wants 
of the people and relieve suffering. 


Wisconsin. 


The Senate has passed a bill requiring tele- 
phone companies to pay an annual license 
fee amounting to 24 per cent of their gross 
earnings. 

Alabama. 


James L. Cowles of Birmingham says: 
The earlier the joint-stock company known 
by the name of the city assumes the owner- 
ship and management of its gas-works, 
water-works, electric-light plants, etc., the 
better for all the stockholders. But the gas- 
works deserve, I beligve, immediate con- 
sideration. I can hardly conceive of any- 
thing which would do more for our future 
prosperity than the municipal ownership of 
our gas-works. 


Nebraska, 
The Senate has voted to indefinitely post- 
pone action on the bill for a two-cent passen- 


ger rate, which means that the bill is des- 
tined to die from neglect. 


North Carolina, 


The Farmers’ Alliance of North Carolina 
forced Senator Vance to substantially accept 
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its programme as the price of his re-election. 
It has also pushed through a railroad com- 
mission, bill giving vast dictatorial powers 
to the commission. Its bill to tax railroad 
property also became a law. If these reme- 
dial measures do not bring the desired relief, 
the proposal to take the railroads and run 
them for the people will find favor in the 
state. 
Maryland. 


Prof. Richard T. Ely ina recent discussion 
says: The criminal is a pure individualist. 
His instincts are anti-social, and crime has 
been defined as simply the extreme anti-so- 
cial instincts of human beings. Crime tends 


to the disorganization and disintegration of 


society. It will be seen, then, how averse 
the criminal in his nature must be to social- 
ism, which seeks the welfare of the individ- 
ual through the improvement and regenera- 
tion of society. If we would make real so- 
cialists out of criminals, they would cease to 
be criminals, for then they would seek their 
own well-being in the promotion of the wel- 
fare of society, and could not fail to perceive 
the anti-social character of crime. The 
criminal places the individual above society, 
the socialist places society above the individ- 
ual. 
Colorado. 


By order of General Manager Clark of the 
Union Pacific, all the telegraph operators on 
that line in the state must sever their con- 
nections with the Order of: Railway 'Feleg- 
raphers or leave the service at once. A strike 
is probable as the result. If capital con- 
spires, why should not labor organize? 


Tennessee. 


A general law similar to that asked for by 
Massachusetts has been passed in this state, 
granting cities and towns the right to manu- 
facture gas and electricity. The citizens of 
Nashville are making an effort to avail them- 
selves of this privilege, but stubborn city 
officials have thus far prevented its accom- 
plishment. This is the beginning of a bitter 


contest. 
Texas. 


The Legislature has passed a bill author- 
izing the publishing of school books by the 
state. This is a severe blow to the school- 
book trust that has so long held sway there. 


Connecticut. 


The corporation counsel of New Haven 
has given it as his opinion, in the controversy 
over the purchase of the water-works by the 
city, that the franchise held by the private 
company isa part of the property, andas such 
must be paid for. The board of aldermen 
has voted to indefinitely postpone the whole 
matter. Mayor Sargent, upon being asked if 
he should pursue the matter any further said : 
“Tf the aldermen had backed up the peti- 
tion we could have gone before the Legisla- 
ture and obtained the power. even if we did 
not advertise the matter. If the taxpayers 
are willing to pay us rich fellows $200 000 or 
$300,000 every year in dividends, why, as a 
stockholder, I shall not complain.” 


Hartford (Conn.) Times: The light of a 
new dawn is evidently rising. The Rev. 
Heber Newton was right when, recently, he 
preached to his large and fashionable New 
York congregation that a better century is 
coming, with larger, better, more rational 
ideas of religion and society. If the heralds 

of the new dawn sometimes appear in fan- 
tastic, or even in uncouth shapes, we sup- 
pose that must be taken as a part of the 
general advance. 


Miscellaneous. 


More land is owned by railroad companies 
(211,000,000 acres) than would make six 


states as large as Iowa. Since 1861 no less 
than 181,000,000 acres of land have been 
given to railroad companies — of which the 
Illinois Central got a subsidy of 2,500,000 
acres. 


Ex-Goy. St. John is strongly in favor of 
broadening the prohibition platform so as to 
include government control of raiiroads. 


The United States Express company has 
issued an order for all its employe: s, includ- 
ing messengers, drivers, helpers, clerks, 
book-keepers, and others who handle goods 
or money, numbering 10,000 or more, 
to supply the company with good photo- 
graphs of themselves, accompanied by de- 
scriptions, including name, residence, place 
and date of birth, parents’ names and resi- 
dent, height, weight, complexion, color of 
hair and eyes, shape of nose, and any marks 
or deformities by which the employee can 
be identified. And the agents and messen- 
gers have been notified that on and after 
March 1, 1891, all employees will be obliged 
to give security for the faithful performance 
through the company’s own security com- 
pany, which has been organized under the 
name and title of the ‘‘ United States Express 
Bond company.” 


New York World: Insanity is increasing 
among the middle classes more than among 
the other strata of society — another symp- 
tom of the effects of the struggle against an 
inevitable fate. The middle class is being 
ground to powder between the mill-stones of 
plutocracy and wage slavery. 


kK. W. Burdett, attorney for the electric 
companies, says that they are just able to 
make both ends meet, and does not want 
towns on that account to go into the busi- 
ness. For such feeble concerns they man- 
age to pay large dividends and support a 
large lobby about the state house. The 
baby plea will hardly be accepted. 


The wool hat manufacturers have formed 
a combination under the name of the National 
Hat company. It is organized under the 
laws of New Jersey, with a capital of $1,500,- 
000. It will lease factories for five years 
with the privilege of renewal. The organ- 
izers deny that it is a trust, its purpose being 
to economize in the cost of production and 
limit it to the demand. 


The door and sash manufacturers of the 
North and northwest have had_a meeting 
in St. Louis for the purpose of maintain- 
ing prices, and a five per cent advance in 
prices is expected. 


Boston Transcript: The rapid growth of 
syndicates and monopolies, the enormous 
fortunes which have been made and are 
making at the expense of the industrial pop- 
ulation of the country, and the increasing 
arrogance on the part of capitalists and 
speculators, have aroused a feeling of agres- 
sive opposition on the part of workingmen 
everywhere, which takes on a more decided 
character every year. The country is on 
the verge of a social and economic revolu- 
tion, the signs of which are seen in the na- 
tionalist, single-tax and various labor move- 
ments, and the sudden and enormous growth 
of the farmer’s movement in the West and 
Southwest. Within the past half dozen 
years there have been more books published 
on social economics than for the previous 
century. 


United States Senator Call: There must be 
a great and radical change of policy, and that 
soon, for the spirit of revolution is in the air. 


The treaties between the l!nited States 
commissioners and yarious Indian tribes, 
which were ratifled by the last Congress, 
throw open to settlement 8,0€0,000 acres of 


public land, and the total cost to the govern- 
ment will be about $9,000,000. 


A consolidation has been effected between 
the Lackawanna Iron and Coal company and 
the Scranton Steel company. The plants are 
located in Scranton, but the main offices are 
in New York city. 


Four of the largest manufacturers of ultra- 
marine blue have combined to maintain uni- 
form prices. 


Wendell Phillips: If corruption seems roll- 
ing over us like a flood, mark, it is not the 
corruption of the humbler classes. It is 
millionaires who steal banks, mills and rail- 
ways. Itis not the common people in the 
streets, but the money changers, who have 
intruded in the temple, that we most sorely 
need to scourge. 


United States Senator Stewart: If there is 
no reason or humanity in the possessors of 
accumulated capital, there is power in revo- 
lution. 


Foreign. 


Union miners are undergoing trial at Vic- 
toria, B. C., for alleged intimidation of non- 
union men. Attorney-General Course said 
the processions by trades unions should be 
stopped, if it took the entire militia force 
to doit. There is also trouble among the 
tailors, and the employers threaten to pro- 
cure help from Montreal if astrike is ordered. 


The breweries of Vancouver, Victoria, 
Nanaimo and Westminster have all been 
bought by an English syndicate, and the 
capital involved is about $750,000. 


The authorities of Canton Zurich, Switzer- 
land, have passed a bill providing that all 
contractors, doing work for the government, 
must form co-operative firms with their 
workmen under the profit-sharing system; 
disputes to be settled by arbitration through 


-the courts. 


A company has purchased nine salmon-can - 
ning factorics in British Columbia for the 
purpose of combining them under one man- 
agement. 


The German government has completed 
the negotiations for the purchase of the 
Labic-Buchen railway, about the only rail- 
road in Germany remaining in private hands. 


The seat of the elders was visited with 
something like a shock at Belfast, Ire., a 
fortnight or more ago. The theological so- 
ciety had discussed the question: “ Is Social- 
ism a Remedy for the Wrongs and Discon- 
tents of the Age?” The heaviest guns were 
brought to bear upon socialism, but when 
the question was put to a vote the audience 
was found to be overwhelmingly socialistic 
in sentiment. 


R. W.E Whitehead of Hull, Eng., recently 
read a paper before the Sunday Association 
upon ‘The Tendencies of Modern Society 
toward Municipal Socialism.” He advocated 
the establishment of municipal workshops, 
and a great increase in the amount of work 
carried on by municipal and state govern- 
ments; the gradual extension of control over 
and ultimate acquisition of railways by the 
state, and the same with regard to mines and 
other monopolies; graduated income-tax; 
man and woman suffrage; limitation of hours 
of labor. 


The municipal anthorities of Stockholm, 
Sweden, have adopted an ordinance accord- 
ing to which all laborers working for the city 
will be pensioned in case of disability caused 
by accidents while at work; the widows and 
orphans of city employees are also to receive 
pensions amounting to 35 per cent of the sal- 
aries of their deceased husbands or fathers. 
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TREND OF THE PERIODICALS. 


As to Nationalism. — Sovereignty of the Indi- 
vidual. — Impressions of Australia. — Social- 
ism and the Individual. 


What is the true relation of the state to 
the individual? Behind the French revolu- 
tion, animating it and controlling the devel- 
opment of the state which has since taken 
place, was and is the idea of the sovereignty 
of the individual. Rousseau started with a 
man, and built his state by accretion, and his 
philosophy has ruled the political world until 
within about a generation. 

W. S. Libby, in his article ‘‘ The Shibboleth 
of the People,” says: ‘‘ The unit of Rousseau's 
speculations is man in a state of nature, that 
is, in an extra social state. 
ever existed, and, had he existed, political 


rights could not have been predicated of him.” 
But a sounder philosophy has been develop- 
ing, and now is exerting an influence upon 
practical politics, —a social philosophy which 
begins with ‘‘men,” and conceives of the 
state asa growth. ‘‘We may, by an effort 
of the mind, abstract the individual from the 
social organism, and ascribe to him such and 
such rights. But we must remember that 
only in society does the subject or object of 
rights exist; only in that social fellowship 
which conciliates might with right and right 
with might... . The social contract which 
Rousseau made the basis of the public order 
is not a mere fiction, but a direct contradic- 
tion of primary verities, historical and philo- 
sophical. As individuals exist by nature in 
and through the family, and as states have 
arisen by tribal growth, by intermarriage, and 
in other ways from the family, it is evident 
that a conscious agreement to founda society 
never was entered into by individuals hitherto 
belonging to no society. Manhas never lived 
as a lawless savage. Such an animal would 
not be man, but something lower. The state 
is not a conventional institution.” The state 
is an organism. 

Where to find the proper expression of the 
will of this organism has been the problem 
of government. The writer questions whether 
it is to be found in the system of counting 
noses, called democracy. ‘‘ The peorle’s 


gospel substitutes the material force of num- 
bers. As Mr. Mill has pointed out, ‘The 
will of the people means, practically, the will 
of the most numerous or most active part of 
the people, . . . the majority, or those who 
succeed in making themselves accepted as 
the majority.’” He loses sight of the fact, 
however, that this democratic principle comes 
within and is governed, in practice, by the 
principle of ‘‘the classes” for which he 
pleads; that is, that each class has a weighter 
influence, in its proper domain, in the social 
organism. A hundred ballots often repre- 
sent the superior wisdom of one head. The 
peril of democracy is that 100 ballots too 
often represent the gold in one purse, or the 
necessities of 100 dependents. 


The safety for democracy is nationalism. 
it removes the power of mere wealth and 
the weakness which comes from. necessity. 


There will be leaders under any conceivable 
form of government. What is needed is to 
make it impossible for any one to secure that 
leadership by other means than fitness. 
‘There are in human life principles of 
subordination, of solidarity, which must be 
differently applied in differing ages of the 
world, but the due recognition of which is 
essential to the well-being, nay, to the con- 
tinued existence, of the public order.” ‘If 
you would found durable institutions,” 
Lacordaire urged, upon a memorable occa- 
sion, ‘‘ write above the word ‘liberty,’ obe- 


No such man) 


dience; above ‘equality,’ hierarchy; above 
‘fraternity,’ veneration; above the august 
symbol of rights, the divine symbol of duty.” 


Knowing, as we do, how far in adyance of 
us Australia isin many matters of govern- 
ment, it is interesting to learn the sort of 
men who are doing this work in the new 
world of the south. Josiah Royce had the 


advantage of mecting socially and in an 
intimate way one of the cabinet ministers, 
and in his ‘‘ Impressions of Australia,” pub- 
lished in Scribner’s magazine, gives his im- 
pression of this Australian statesman. He 
describes him as intellectually alert, plastic, 
sensitive. ‘We relegate such minds as my 
friend's is to the study or the lecture platform. 
We call such intelligence a purely ‘ theoreti- 
cal’ quality, and so indecd we do our best to 
make it what we call it, namely, theoretical 
in the bad sense. . . . As it is, he has a lead- 
ing part in determining the councils of a 
strong young province. And such men as he 
will some day make Australia an empire. 
They will be speculative and somewhat so- 
cialistic men, confident of the safety of 
popular government, and perhaps too much 
devoted to bold social enterprises; but they 
will be men well trained in public affairs, ac- 
customed to feel the popular pulse, conscious 
of the limitations of their practical life. In 
short, they will be not only men of large 
ideas but men of business. Would that our 
public life were as certain to combine these 
important qualities in its ministers.” 


Not only is he impressed with this differ- 
ence between their leaders and ours, but also 
with the difference in the interest of the 
voters in the political questions of the day- 
“In Australia the subject is always nearer to 
the state than he is with us, and that not 
merely because his state is a small province. 
Responsible ministerial government makes it 
always ‘presidential year’ with him, to use 
our own phrase. And the political eagerness 
of the people is not yet blunted, as with us, 
by the habitual cheapening of the issues of 
politics.” 

The difficulty in American politics is to in- 
duce the average voter to take sufficient inter- 
est to vote, and if he votes, to vote intelli- 
gently. We think there are two causes for 
this which stand out prominently. First, in 


the relative importance of the voter’s private 
and public interests. The average voter is, 
perforce, absorbed in his own affairs. The 
time and energy which he gives to them pro- 
duces palpable effects, compared with which 
any time or thought given to public matters 
seems wasted. Again, the voter gets at a pub- 
lic question only indirectly. His choice is con- 
fined to a choice of men for office, usually 
determined by their position on one question. 
The writer of the ‘‘ Point of View” in the 
Scribner, commenting on this subject, says: 
“Tt is, perhaps, not desirable to lessen in 
any degree the detestation that intelligent 
Americans feel for those features of our poli- 
tics that make a political career difficult for 
self-respecting men; but, after all, are not 
some of them the defects of the qualities of 
our system of government? Do we quite 
understand that the most obvious advantages 
of that system tend logically to produce the 
particularly disagreeable disadvantage? Yet 
it seems to me clear that, in some degree, 
our government is.so bad because there is so 
little of it. The federal administration 
touches the daily life of the citizen at very 
few points, and at most of those so lightly 
that he does not know it, unless he has gone 
to a good deal of trouble to trace the facts.” 


Oscar Wilde seems to seek to compel atten- 
tion by his unconventionality. The apparent 
absurdity of the opening sentence of hls arti- 
cle on the ‘‘ Soul of Man under Socialism” is 


indicative of its frequent eccentricities of 
expression. ‘‘ The chief advantage that would 
result from the establishment of socialism 
is, undoubtedly, the fact that socialism 
would relieve us from that sordid necessity 


of living for others, which, in the present 
condition of things, presses so hardly upon 
almost everybody.” Farther on he explains 
his meaning: ‘‘ The majority of people spoil 
their lives by an unhealthy and exaggerated 
altruism, —are forced, indeed, so to spoil 
them. They find themselves surrounded by 
hideous poverty, by hideous ugliness, by 
hideous starvation.” He questions the effi- 
cacy of the remedies now so generally tried. 
‘“They try to solve the problem of poverty, 
for instance, by keeping the poor alive; or, 
in the case of a very advanced school, by 
amusing the poor. ... But this is not a 
solution; it is an aggravation of the diffi- 
culty. The proper aim is to try and recon- 
struct society on such a basis that poverty 
will be impossible. And the altruistic virtues 
have really prevented the carrying out of 
this aim.” 

In another instance he italicizes a sole- 
cism. ‘Socialism itself will be of value 
simply because it will lead to individualism.” 


Individualism is the antithesis of socialism. 
If we correctly understand its meaning it is 
the proper word with which to designate the 
present industrial system. For the sake of 
ciearness it should not be confounded with 
‘¢ individuality.” 

In his desire to secure the emancipation of 
the individual he would destroy social order. 
‘‘ Every man must be left free to choose his 


own work. No form of compulsion must 
be exercised over him.” And again: ‘Of 
course, authority and compulsion are out of 
the question. All association must be quite 
voluntary. Itis only in voluntary associa- 
tion that man is fine.” 


We cannot agree wholly with his senti- 
ment in regard to private property. The de- 
sire to own that which we need for personal 
use is natural. It is that ownership which 
is valued only as a means of exacting trib- 


ute from others that is to be condemned, 
whether it be the ownership of land, ma- 
chinery for production, or commodities for 
consumption. ‘‘The recognition of private 
property has really harmed individualism, 
and obscured it, by confusing a man with 
what he possesses. It has led individualism 
entirely astray. It has made gain not growth 
its aim. So that man thought that the im- 
portant thing was to have, and did not know 
that the important thing was to be... . 
Private property has crushed true individ- 
ualism, and set up an individualism that is 
false. It has debarred one part of the com- 
munity, from being individual by starving 
them. It has debarred the other part of the 
community from being individual by putting 
them on the wrong road.” 


The injury to the individual is not in the 
use of private property.. It is in the absorb- 
ing nature of the pursuit of getting prop- 


erty and the continual strain to keep it. 
‘* With the abolition of private property,” — 
we should say with a limit to the amount of 
private property, — ‘‘ nobody will waste his 
life in accumulating things, and the symbols 
of things. One willlive.” Itis the full ex- 
pression of life which is the purpose of 
living. And the blessing of wealth is that 
with it one can worry less about money and 
think more about life. ‘‘ Wealthy people 
are, as a Class, better than impoverished 
people, more moral, more intellectual, more 
well-behaved. There is only one class in the 
community that thinks more about money 
than the rich, and thatis the poor. The poor 
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can think of nothing else. That is the 


misery of being poor.” 

The essay is marred by its false positions. 
Socialism has in the past fathered many 
false theories. We quote some of these 


which are asserted by Oscar Wilde. ‘‘ So- 
cialism annihilates family life. The state 
must give up the idea of government. The 
state is to be a voluntary association that 
will organize labor, and be the manufacturer 
and distributor of necessary commodities. 
The state is to make what is useful; the 
individual what is beautiful.” 


His analysis of the function of machinery 
in the present system and its place in a new 
order is admirable. Up to the present, man 


has been, to a certain extent, the slave of 
machinery, and there is something tragic in 
the fact that as soon as man invented a 
machine to do his work he began to starve.” 
This is not quite true. 


Men have always been starving. But the 
disgrace which accompanies the starvation 
of our day, whether it be a lack of food, of 


clothing, of shelter, or of education, is that 
it is in the midst of abundance. The modern 
competitive system puts the almighty dollar 
between these necessities and the hungry, 
the naked, the houseless, the ignorant. 


Not to have the money-getting faculty, 
that is the modern crime. To no crime on 
the statute-book is affixed so severe a penalty 


as to this. The rack is physical want, the 
dungeon, intellectual darkness, the burning 
at the stake, the slow death of hope. 


Perhaps the highest use of machinery in 
the elevation of humanity is to so emphasize 
the evils, selfishness and cruelty of competi- 
tion as to force men for humanity’s sake to 
adopt co-operative methods. In the days of 


chivalry, it was dishonorable for the armored 
and mounted knight to fight one without 
horse or armor. How much more honorable 
is it for a man, armed with machinery and 
capital, to pit himself against the empty- 
handed workman. ‘‘ At present, machinery 
competes against man. Under proper con- 
ditions, machinery will serve man. The fact 
is, that civilization requires slaves. The 
Greeks were quite right there. Unless there 
are slaves to do the ugly, horrible, uninter- 
esting work, culture and contemplation be- 
come almost impossible. Human slavery is 
wrong, insecure and demoralizing. On me- 
chanical slavery, on the slavery of the 
machine, the future of the world depends.” 


WOMEN AND NATIONALISM. 


Miss A. A. Chevaillier delivered a very 
striking address on ‘‘ Woman’s Place in Cur- 
rent Reform Movements” at Cooper Union, 
New York, February 5, which is just given 
to the public in the March number of ‘‘ The 
Problem of Life and International Magazine 
of Truth,” issued by the New York Unity 
publishing company, 574 Fifth avenue. 
From it we quote the following excellent 
statement of the reasons why every woman 
ought to be and must be a nationalist: 

Marriage reform, I believe, cannot come 
about in its fullest freedom and power, while 
our present economic conditions exist. Sex- 
slavery I consider to be largely due to the 
present false, iniquitous, unscientific, eco- 


nomic system. If ever any class should be 
nationalists, —thus freeing woman finan- 
cially, establishing ‘‘her independence of 
the support and maintenance of man” — it 


should be woman. Women are recognizing 
this, and while the charter membership in the 
first nationalist club contained 40 men, num- 
bering among them Edward I.verett Hale 
and Col. Higginson, with but one woman 
(which it was my chance privilege to be), 
to-day many of the leading women in the 
country, including Mrs. Livermore, Frances 
Willard, Mrs. Gen. Wallace, Mrs. Diaz and 
others are nationalists. They see no other 
way leading so directly to the freedom and 
equality of woman. This of course brings 
me to the next great reform movement, 
which woman’s heart, beating fur justice 
must hail, and that is social justice and indus- 
rial equity. This nation has become a nation 
of plutocrats and serfs, the latter soon em- 
bracing the professions—it does largely 
the ministry to-day. Thisis no hysterical and 
extreme statement. Our leading statesmen 
and prophetic clear-minded philosophers do 
not hesitate to avow it. In the recent de- 
bate on the silver bill (which I do not advo- 
cate, since I would abolish all money, because 
it has only a false and iniquitous value) the 
words of numbers of the United States sena- 
tors are most timely and significant. Let me 
quote just two, of a score, of similar import. 
“«The conscience of the nation is shocked at 
the injustice of modern society. The moral 
sentiment of mankind has been aroused at 
the unequal distribution of wealth, at the 
unequal diffusion of the burdens, the benefits 
and .the privileges of society.” Again: ‘I 
should hesitate before admitting that, in the 
sense of giving just compensation and equiy- 
alent, any man in this or any other country 
absolutely earned a million dollars.” Who, 


then, are our millionaires? Does not the sys- |- 


tem under which we allow them to make 
their millions legally, make them thieves, rob- 
bers and murderers, gauged by the moral 
law? 

Nationalism or Christian socialism (not 
necessarily Kuropean state socialism) means 
nothing more than a government of the 
people, for the people, by the people, and not 
the government of the many by the few; 
one per cent of the people of this country, 
as Lyman Abbott has recently said, owning 
one half of the wealth of this land, and 
hence, I will add, practically owning the 
bodies and souls of the remaining 99 per 
cent. 

Nationalism means that public franchises 
shall not be given to any one class of men, 
but used for the benefit of the whole people. 
Nationalism means the recognition of labor 
as the only capital, rather than that false and 
artificial capital, money. It honors the law 
that ‘‘if a man doth not work, neither shall 
he eat,” and believes that production and 
consumption are the equal duty and privilege 
of each and every member of society. 

Nationalism recognizes, as no other sys- 
tem of economics ever has, or can, the divin- 
ity of individuality, and gives the opportu- 
nity to every man, woman and child to be 
and do his best, which our anarchical system 
denies to all but a privileged few. 

Nationalism recognizes the gospel declara- 
tion that we are all members one of another, 
and that if one member of the human family 
suffers, all the members suffer (whether con- 
scious of it or not), just as when one mem- 
ber of the body suffers, the whole body feels 
the discomfort and discord. 

Nationalism is the only system of political 
economy which is founded on the golden 
rule; which is scientific, and which conse- 
quently will produce harmony throughout 
the whole social body-politic, giving an 
assurance of prasperity to the present mil- 
lionaire, for himself, his children, and his 
children’s children, gratifying every per- 


sonal desire of luxury or taste, while also 
giving the same privilege to every human 
being stamped with the image of God, by 
virtue of his common manhood. 

Nationalism breaks the strongest fetter 
which binds woman, viz., her material de- 
pendence on man, and makes her his help- 
meet as an equal and independent partner, 
accomplishing by economic enfranchisement 
what political enfranchisement alone could 
but partially do. 

It seems to me that no woman can afford to 
be outside this movement. Here is peculiarly 
her place. 

Nationalism, by destroving the power of 
accumulated wealth, will dissipate all arti- 
ficial standards, cause merit to be judged by 
its intrinsic worth — aye, it will remove the 
temptation to corruption in office, in govern- 
ment, the one argument against the exten- 
sion of governmental power falling to the 
the ground. [Althongh our opponents do 
not seem to be willing to part with the two 
great demonstrated nationalistic institutions 
we have, the public school and the post-office, 
spite of star routes, etc. ] 


I wish to touch one moment upon temper- 
ance. No one knows better than woman 
what rum and whiskey have done for society 
and the home. Will prohibition prohibit? 
If it will, let us have it, until men cease to 
call for such a sensuous bauble, until they 
seek higher satisfactions, requiring no law 
to hold them from the lower. 

Nationalism claims that it has a two-edged 
sword with which to lay low this gigantic 
evil. Intemperance is caused by the extremes 
of both poverty and sensuous luxury. Re- 
move both, and you have removed the two 


principat temptations to intemperance. 
Moreover, the gilded saloon is run because 
there is more moncy in it than in any other 
business. When that ceases to be a fact, 
and there is no more income to be derived 
from it than from honest, beneficent occu- 
pation, you will see the saloon-keeper fly 
from his odious business with a sense of 
freedom and relief. 


The mortgage statistics of Alabama and 
Iowa are at hand. The total real estate 
mortgage debt in Alabama, in force Jan. 1, 
1890, was $39,027,983; in Iowa, in force 
Jan. 1, 1890, $199,0384,957. The average 
amount of debt to one of population in 
Alabama was therefore $26; in Iowa, $104. 
In 1889, the number of acres mortgaged in 
Alabama was 1,744,420; total number of 
acres in the state, 32,985,600; per cent of 
acres mortgaged, 5.3; number of acres mort- 
gaged in Lowa, 3,240,432; total number of 
acres in the state, 85,504,000; per cent of 
acres mortgaged, 9.1. The interest charges 
in Alabama range from 10 to 40 per cent, 
and in Iowa from 1 to 20 percent. Through- 
out the South and West the contracts often 
state that the debt is without interest, or 
give a lower than the true rate. 


Editor of Brewers’ Journal: It has hardly 
dawned upon the average American citizen 
that within the past two years nearly $500,- 
000,000 has been invested in this country by 
foreigners. The investments of the kind of 
which the public has generally heard the 
most have been breweries and their kindred 
industries, malt-houses and grain mills. But 
towards the close of 1890 the tendency of 
British investors who seemed by preference 
to choose American breweries grew decidedly 
more conservative, and only the gilt-edged 
properties, from which a net income of at 
least.12 or 15 per cent a year could be guar- 
anteed, were sought cut for purchase. 
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Industrial self-government is a very convenient and accurate 
definition of nationalism. 


The New Nation heartily welcomes the representatives of the 
Farmers’ Alliance to New England. 


William Henry Smith, the British tory leader, will not permit a 
woman to be placed upon the labor commissien. As the purpose of 
the commission is to show up the ‘‘ absurdities” of socialism, Mr. 
Smith is wise in not appointing any woman upon the board. 


The American people usually have such sympathy for the under 
dog, it seems strange that they keep silent while the Vanderbilts 
go about shaking the life out of their small railroad competitors. 
Or perhaps it is the public which may be more properly termed the 
under dog. Who is king in this country to-day? 


The Industrial Alliance, a Massachusetts association of reformers 
which did noble work last fall in collecting and tabulating the opin- 
ion of candidates of all parties upon the vital issues of the day: 
proposes to accept an invitation to a convention at Haverhill, April 
2, to consider the propriety of starting a third-party movement at 
once. 


The town in Massachusetts was of more vital importance his- 
torically than the state, and the merits of the town government 
system of New England, illustrated by 200 years of experience, 
have been the ddmiration of foreign publicists and historians. 
Surely, the towns of the state can be trusted to decide whether it 
will pay them to make their own gas or to buy it. 


The Rev. Mr. Gumbart of Boston preached a sermon last Sunday, 
in which he maintained that there was an old-fashioned hell. It is 
not exactly in our line to go into the argument, but he made one point 
which will bear thinking of. There were people, he said, who 
claimed that it would be impossible for them to be happy in heaven 


if they knew any one was suffering in hell. Referring to the hor- 
rors of poverty all round us, Mr. Gumbart asked if, as a matter of 
fact, the knowledge of them spoiled the pleasure the well-to-do 
class took in their comforts. We sincerely hope that Mr. Gumbart 
is wrong as to his main contention, but it must be admitted,.to the 
shame of humanity, that he scored a point here. 


The Washington Post favors the introduction of the Australian 
system of transfers of land titles guaranteed by the state, which 
New York and Massachusetts both seem to be upon the point of 
adopting. This would do away with the vexatious and expensive 
business of hunting titles. In Washington competition has been of 
late doing its perfect work even inthis branch. There were in 
the District of Columbia 10 years ago a corps of title-deed examin- 
ers and scriveners who did a profitable business. About 50 lawyers 
were engaged upon this specialty. Then arose companies which 
applied the common rule of co-operation and starved out individua} 
opposition, so that there are less than a baker’s dozen doing a pri- 
vate business in this line at present. The young lawyers have now 
no chance to acquire real-estate business because the land-title com- 
panies can underbid them, The register’s office is filled with boys 
and young men, who for a small stipend are working under a few 
expert lawyers. While competition has been killed, charges have 
advanced, and this explains why the real-estate brokers are begin- 
ning to favor radical reform like that involved in the introduction 
of the Australian system. 


It is simply a Permissive Bill. 


From the bitterness of the opposition of the combined gas and 
electric-light companies to the municipal-lighting bill before the 
Massachusetts Legislature, it might be inferred by people not 
familiar with the facts, that the measure constituted some sort of 
forcible or high-handed interference with the companies. On the 
contrary, it is simply a permissive bill to authorize towns and 
cities to manufacture their own light for themselves, if they con- 
clude that it would be more convenient or profitable, a right which 
in Great Britain and in many of the states of the Union, municipal- 
ities have already. In opposing the permissive bill the gas and 
electric-light combination are openly contending for the privilege 
of taxing the people of the state, not merely with their consent, 
but against their will. 


A Talk with the Providence Journal. 


The letter of the editor of The New Nation to the committee of 
the nationalist party of Rhode Island, which was published in this 
paper last week, is criticised somewhat at length by the Providence 
Journal. The misapprehensions of nationalism which form the 
basis of the criticism are mainly two, and as they are exceedingly 
common ones, a few words in correction of them may be well 
enough, although they may involve the repetition of what has been 
often said before in these columns. 

The first of these misapprehensions grows out of the assumption 
that the government is something distinct from the people, with an 
initiative and motives of its own, and with interests different from 
and capable of being opposed to those of the people. It may be 
but is not, in precise proportion as it is a popular government, and 
nationalism by its fundamental law of equality implies a government 
purely popular. The error is very neatly and completely stated in 
the following sentence from the Journal’s criticism; ‘‘ The princi- 
ple that the government should interfere in every direction with the 
affairs of its citizens and crush out individual development and free- 
dom, which is that of the nationalist party, is absolutely opposed 
to that on which ‘‘ republican” institutions rest.” 

‘In a republican government the people are the government. By 
merely substituting the word ‘‘ people ” for the word ‘“‘ government ” 
in the above paragraph, the absurdity of. the Journal’s argument is 
clearly shown. It amounts toa statement that the conduct of the 
joint affairs of the people by the people for their benefit, is opposed 
to republican institutions. What kind of a dictionary does the 
Journal use? Its definition of republican must be a curiosity. 
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The second of the two main misapprehensions, upon which the 
Journal’s criticism is based, is its idea that nationalism means a 
crushing out of individual liberty 

It is, on the contrary, to the rescue of individual liberty that 
nationalism has come. The Journal cannot be ignorant that the 
call for nationalism and the reason for its popularity result from 
the invasion of the individual liberties and material well-being of 
the people, by the growing power of aplutocracy. It is because 
the public control of industry is absolutely the only plan for resist- 
ing the attempts of a moneyed oligarchy to conquer and reign over 
the land, and enslave its inhabitants, that the people are turning to 
nationalism. It stands for liberty. 

In a fine burst of indignation the Journal says: ‘‘If there is any 
part of the country where the nationalists could set up their plan of 
controlling the instruments of production with the consent of the 
people, it is surely not here in Rhode Island, where the slightest 
infraction of the rights and opportunities of the individual has been 
fought against from the first.” Rhode Island is notoriously the 
most completely corporation owned and ridden state in the Union. 
Corporations are the only ‘‘ individuals” who have any “rights and 
opportunities” in Rhode Island, which are worth speaking of. We 
strongly suspect that the Journal, like other opponents of national- 
ism who use the same argument, when it champions ‘‘the rights 
and opportunities of individuals,” means the rights and opportuni- 
ties of the capitalists and corporations, trusts and syndicates to 
complete their appropriation of the wealth of the nation. The 
individuals which the Journal is so tender of are chiefly those arti- 
fical law-made bodies, without souls, called corporations. The 
individuals which nationalism stands for are the natural God-made 
bodies of men, women and little children, The Journal thinks it 
very strange that Rhode Island should be the state where the na- 
tionalists have put up their first state ticket. It is, on the con- 
trary, very natural. It is because there is no state in the Union in 
which bodies without souls have so nearly crowded out bodies with 
souls. 


Judge Cooley an Embryo Nationalist. 


The experience which Judge Cooley is having with the railroads as 
president of the interstate commerce commission is apparently con. 
verting him to at least one plank of nationalism very rapidly. In 
his address before the convention of state railroad commissioners 
at Washington, on the 3d, he declared that the core of the railroad 
problem was the unlimited power of 500 railroad corporations at 
will to make and alter the rates of traffic. He did not hesitate to 
state that so long as this power remained practically unlimited the 
problem would trouble the country, and continue to be the cause of 
loss, disorder and oppression. He said that the powers hitherto 
exercised by the government, to limit the arbitrary action of the rail- 
road corporations, amounted to but very little, and indeed were ‘‘ too 
insignificant to be spoken of as possessing substantial value.” He 
did not go on to suggest a remedy, but contented himself with say- 
ing that ‘‘ the first effective step toward the removal of any great 


public evil is to have distinctly pointed out its scope and propor- 


tions.” 

It was not necessary that Judge Cooley should mention in terms 
the remedy for the situation he described. It iseasy enough to read 
the remedy he had in mind between the lines of his speech, and it is 
the same which is indicated, even though not stated, in every 
thoughtful discussion of the present condition of our railroad sys- 
tem. The situation indicates but one remedy as efficient or possible, 
and that is complete governmental control. 


Straining at a Gnat, and Swallowing a Camel. 


The democratic press is vigorously condemning the last Con- 
gress, which happened to be republican, for appropriating a billion 
dollars raised, or to be raised by taxation. The republican press 
replies that this sum was partially made up of appropriations which 
the preceding democratic House neglected to make for government 
business that had to go on. 

We do not wish now to go into the merits of the dispute, but 
merely to use it as a text for certain observations. 


The amount of taxes levied by the government upon the people 
for public purposes, great as it may be, is a mere bagatelle com- 
pared with the amount of the taxes levied on them, im one guise or 
another, by the capitalists and corporations which monopolize the 
business of the country. 

The amount of government taxationis, once more, a mere trifle 
compared with the dead loss to the people collectively, during the 
same period, by the waste of capital and labor from the neutralizing 
and duplication of effort, incident to the competitive system, and the 
failure of ill-judged, speculative enterprises, as a result of the 
planless and haphazard business system which is a necessary conse- 
quence of leaving the functions of industry to individual initiative 
for individual profit. 

The amount of the taxes levied by the government is, once more, 
but a trifle compared with the loss tg the national wealth resulting 
from the idleness, the unproductive employment, or the employment 
under unfavorable conditions, of a large part of the industrial force 
of the nation, which goes on, and must always go on, until the in- 
dustries of the people shall be intrusted to a co-operative system 
based on the national organism. 

The New Nation does not excuse the squandering of the public 
revenue, but wishes to call attention to the fact that all the money 
the worst government we ever had was able to raise and squander 
within a given time, is scarcely worth considering in comparison 
with the direct and indirect loss resulting during the same time 
from the present industrial and commercial system. 

To make a fuss about a few hundred millions more or less wasted 
by Congress, while at the same time defending the present indus- 
trial system, is to ‘: strain at a gnat, and swallow a camel.” 


Conspiracies to Rob the Public. 


It is about time for the people of this country to look the future 
full in the face. Ninety-nine per cent of the people own only 50 
per cent of the wealth of the United States. The reason that the 
remaining one per cent owns the remaining 50 per cent of property 
is because the ninety and nine persist in voting and legislating 


‘wealth into the laps of the remaining one. 


We can neither look back nor go back. Our business methods 
have become so imbedded in our commercial life that a return to the 
virgin methods of individual competition, undisturbed by corpora- 
tion or co-operation, would be revolutionary indeed. 

There are those who still look to Congress and the courts for 
relief. Congress legislates and the courts decree, but the trusts 
carry on business without interruption. Congress assumes that an 
artificial raising of prices by which one class of citizens is benefited 
at the expense of another is immoral and vicious, and the courts 
rule that such conspiracies are illegal. And yet the Sugar Trust 
continues to rob the people. 

We now have it that the independent oil producers and refiners of 
New York have applied to Attorney-General Tabor to have him 
bring an action against the Standard Oil company of New York to 
forfeit its charter. This company belongs to the Standard Oil 
Trust, but itis the history of these anti-trust crusades that the 
victories over the amalgamated interests are barren of results. 

The legal points against the Standard Oil company of New York 
are irresistible. The company (1) surrendered its control of the 
business for which it was chartered to another company; it (2) 
became a party to a monopoly of the oil-refining business of the 
country, and it (3) has abused its franchise by entering into con- 
tracts with preducers of oil to restrict production and to raise 
prices. It is plain that if the case is brought properly to the knowl- 
edge of the courts, the company willlose its charter. The decisions 
of Judge W. L. Smith of the New York supreme court in the Harrow 
Trust case, of Judge Pryor in the Wire Cloth Trust, of Judge Pardee 
of Louisiana in the American Biscuit case, and of Judge Barrett in the 
Sugar Trust case, all are in line with a series of decisions made some 
20 years ago, that artificial arrangements to run up the price of 
goods and commodities in the market were illegal. But what of 
that? The trusts remain solidified, so far as their practical work- 
ings are concerned. The Rockefellers are not likely to lose sleep 
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over the proposal to take away the charter of one of the constituent 
parties of the Oil Trust. 

And why? *Well,- the trust during the last nine years has ex- 
ported $440,000,000 in oil, of which one third is profit. It has also 
sold for domestic consumption $220,000,000 in oil, at a profit cf say 
50 per cent. It can command its own price, because it controls 
nine tenths of the oil industry of the country. How can the courts 
of law disturb this ownership? The Standard Oil has also arranged 
with the Rothschilds who own the naphtha mines of Baku, to di- 
vide the markets of the world. 

But more than that, the combinations in the field of railroads, 
which have of late been progressing at a tremendous rate, show 
more and. more the trust element. The various traffic associations 
are irresponsible bureaus to do the bidding of railroad kings. Then, 
it will be noticed that companjes are multiplying whose only func- 
tion is to hold the securities of other roads. This was so with the 
Oregon Transcontinental company, organized by a Northern Pa- 
cific syndicate. It will be noticed that the Pennsylvania railroad 
company controls what is known as the Pennsylvania company. 
The latter buys stock in roads, which the Pennsylvania railroad 
wants to control. If the purchase is financially a success, the 
railroad enjoys the fruits thereof. If itis a failure, the Pennsyl- 
vania company, and not the railroad, suffers. In other words, it is a 
device to avoid paying debts in case of a losing speculation. Could 
gambling go much beyond that? In the regular, every-day gam- 
bling games, the loser pays his losses; with these railroad operators 
the public pays, whichever way the wheel of fortune turns. 

We may talk about the elevating influences of manly, noble com- 
petition until we are blue in the face, but we cannot cry down the 
facts: A few men, taking advantage of the liberal laws of the land, 
are swindling the great bulk of the business community by making 
it impossible for men of modest means to compete against corpora- 
tions; and the public seems powerless before this vast aggregate of 
private wealth in the hands of the few. 

The way out is plain enough to some, and, in our way of thinking, 
it will soon be plain enough to many. The business of the govern- 
ment is to ensure equal opportunity for labor and individual effort. 
Every man and every woman should be equal partners in the prod- 
uct of national industrial organization. 


Spots on “The Sun.” 


The New Nation, in recently commenting upon the bill before the 
New York Legislature for the pensioning of public-school teachers 
after a certain length of service, took the ground that teachers 
were public employees, as soldiers are, and that to pension them 
after a certain term of service would be no innovation in method, 
but strictly in line with precedent. We proceeded to say that 
under nationalism all forms of industry would be forms of public 
service, and that then, and not till then, the pensioning, that is to 
say, a full provision for the old age of all workers, would be possible. 

The New York Sun, commenting on this utterance, remarks: ‘‘ The 
charges for pensions to soldiers and sailors are already an enor- 
mous drain upon the treasury. Mr. Bellamy calmly proposes that 
everybody shall have a pension.” 

The Sun forgets that the pension for industrial service proposed 
by nationalism is different from a pension for military service, in 
that the industrial pension is for productive labor which created the 
fund from which the pension is paid; while, on the contrary, the 
military pension is not for productive service on the part of the 
pensioner, and can be paid only by a levy upon the productive service 
of others. It is rather surprising that the Sun should overlook so 
radical a distinction as this. The Sun goes on to say: 

His proposition is, however, only a logical sequence of the paternal legis- 
lation which is now too much in fashion. The democrats do not al- 
ways oppose such legislation with the firmness that they ought to show. 
The republican party is a semi-nationalist party. No wonder Mr. Bel- 
lamy is encouraged. He follows his theory to the end, and accepts all 
the conclusions to which it leads him. The republican party is neither 
consistent nor logical in its nationalism, but it is unconsciously working 
on the same line with Mr. Bellamy. The government must be every- 
thing, and everybody must be taken care of by the government. This 
is the final result to which the republicans must come, if there is no 


snarl in their logic; and the real leader of the Republicans is Mr. Edward 
Bellamy. 


This is too much honor, but let that be. The interesting point is 
the question raised, whether nationalism be more akin to the princi- 
ples of the republican or the democratic party. In our opinion, 
there are two sides to this question and not merely one, as the Sun 
thinks. Undoubtedly the republican party, by its assertion of the 
national idea and the object-lesson it has given the people of the 
tremendous efficiency of national action, has done an indispensable 
work in preparing the popular mind for nationalism and providing 
the machinery for it. 

On the other hand, the fundamental principle of the democratic 
party is the absolute right of the people to regulate their own 
affairs. Now nationalism asserts just that, and makes the point 
that none of their affairs is of such vital concern to them as the in- 
dustry by which they live. Nationalism merely proposes to apply 
the democratic idea of popular government to industry. A second 
fundamental idea of the democracy is its sturdy maintenance of 
equality and opposition to class privileges. Now the essence of 
nationalism is the abolition of classes by insistence upon economic 
equality. Nationalism will for the first time make true democracy 
possible. Instead of being opposed to it, nationalism is even more 
democratic than democracy. 

If Thomas Jefferson lived to-day he would be a nationalist, for he 
would recognize in this movement toward industrial self-govern- 
ment as the people’s only escape from plutocracy, a strictly logi- 
cal and necessary development of the principles laid down in the 
Declaration of Independence. 

We are a little surprised to find so excellent an authority on the 
English language speaking in the above quotation of ‘‘ paternal 
legislation” by a popular government. (ana people stand in pater- 
nal relations to itself? The phrase is one that can be properly used 
only in reference to a monarchical form of government. Popular 
legislation may be very bad, but it cannot be paternal. The same 
confusion of thought appears in the phrase, ‘‘ The government must 
be everything, and everybody must be taken care of by the govern- 
ment.’? In the case of a nation where the people are the government, 
this means that the people must be everything, and everybody must 
be taken care of by themselves. 

This idea surely should not be alarming to democrats. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Springfield Republican: The New Nation, organ of the 
nationalists, wants the $700,000 of direct-tax money coming to 
Massachusetts to be expended on industrial training schools estab- 
lished in connection with the public-school system. And that is 
not so bad. 


Mr. Gladstone acknowledges that the men of wealth to-day do 
relatively less for the world than the men of wealth in the past. 
That is natural. This law of human nature that the apostles of 
business privateering talk so much about, makes men selfish when 
competition is the supreme law of commerce and trade. There is 
the making of a nationalist in the Grand Old Man. 


We cannot see that the British conservatives gain much by the 
support of Cardinal Manning as to the labor commission. ‘‘Social- 
ism is as injurious as rationalism,” remarked the Cardinal in a recent 
interview. He and Lord Salisbury are aunit upon that issue. 


It is understood that the barbers of Boston, and indeed of the 
state generally, are greatly interested in the result of the attempt 
of the gas and electric-light companies of the state, to prevent 
the passage of the bill before the Massachusetts Legislature, per- 
mitting towns and cities to light their own streets. The increas- 
ing tendency of men to shave themselves has long been cutting 
into the profits of the barbers’ business, but there has not hitherto 
been thought to be any remedy for it. It is, however, believed 
that if the gas companies can induce the Legislature, in the in- 
terest of the gas business, to refuse municipalities the right to 
light themselves, a precedent will have been established for a.law 
to protect the barbers’ business by forbidding men to shave them- 
selves. 
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THE MINERS DAUGHTER DEAD. 


With mine ear upon the ground, listening to the min- 
ers’ tread, 
Who in darkness many years have labored there, 
By the million I can count, and they toil for scanty 
bread, 
While the gain is given to the millionaire. 


Cnorus.— Tramp, tramp, tramp, the thought is march- 
ing, 
Some new nation sure will come, 
And protected by its care, Work will have her rightful 
share, 
Which the toiler’s callous hand will carry home. 


Iam halting at the door of the miner’s humble hut, 
And I feel the breath of sickness in the air, 
There are children clad in rags, and they know of hun- 
ger’s hurt, 
And the mother weary, worn with patient care! 


CHorvus.— Tramp, tramp, tramp, the thought is march- 
ing, ete. 


Now upon the smoky air, sounds abroad the village 
bell, 
For the miner’s darling daughter now is dead; 
But the miner knoweth not, in his dark and dreary 
cell, 
Till the message to his saddened face is said. 


Cuorus.— Tramp, tramp, tramp, the thought is march- 
ing, etc. 


Standing by the form he loved, down his darkened face 
the tears 


Find their way to kiss the cold and pallid cheek, 
And he heaves a heavy sigh, as a wooden slab he rears, 
But his broken heart its pain can never speak, 


Cnorus. — Tramp, tramp, tramp, the thought is march- 
ing, 
Some new nation sure will come, 
And within its friendly care, Work will have her right- 
ful share, 
Which the toiler’s callous hand will carry home. 


PERRY MARSHALL. 
Hartford, Conn. 


TALKS ON NATIONALISM. 
By the Editor, 


Mr. Smith, who has recently joined the na- 
tionalists, meets a friend who opposes 
nationalism from the stand-point of a 
believer in the Bible. 


Smirn. — See here, a man like you ought 
to be with us. Why are you not? 

B. in B.—I am afraid you will not think 
much of my reason, for it is not a fashion- 
able one nowadays. The truth is, I am sim- 
ple-minded enough to believe in the Bible, 
and my reasons for not joining are based on 
the inconsistency of your aims with the word 
of Scripture. 

Smitu.— Why,. that’s the last reason I 
expected to hear any one give for opposing 
nationalism. We consider the Bible, and 
especially the New Testament, our best cam- 
paign document. 

B. in B. — It is, however, in that very New 
Testament that I find a declaration which 
seems to me absolutely fatal to your under- 
taking. You propose to abolish poverty, 
but Jesus Christ says, ‘‘The poor ye have 
always with you.” Now, I admit your theory 


is all very plausible, and even admirable, but 
how is any one going to get over these plain 
words, if he is, like myself, a believer in 
the Bible? 

SmirH. — Did not Christ also tell his dis- 
ciples to pray, “Thy kingdom come, Thy 
will be done on earth as it is in heaven?” 
Do you believe there is any poverty in 
heaven? 

B. in B. — Probably not, —of course not 

SmirH. — Then you must either believe 
that Christ taught his disciples to pray for 
what could never be realized, or else that he 
contemplated a time when poverty, as well 
as other evils, would be abolished here on 
earth. 
that? 

B. in B.—I confess that the idea in just 


Is there any way of getting over 


that form is new to me. 
Smiru. — It strikes me, then, that you must 
have been repeating the Lord’s Prayer rather 


inattentively all these years. Somewhere 
else I believe Christ tells his disciples that 
twe duties sum up all the law and the 
prophets: one being to love God wholly, the 
other to love one’s neighbor as one’s self. 
Now, how long do you think, if everybody 
loved his neighbor as himself, there would be 
left any who were poorer than their neigh- 
bors? 

B. in B. — Not long, I presume. 

Smitno.— Well, what are you going to do 
about it? Are you going to refuse to obey 
the command, for fear the supposed prophecy 
will be damaged? Do you think it will be 
accepted as a good excuse for disregarding 


the command, that you were fearful lest it 
would cause the failure of the prophecy? 
Don’t you think such an excuse would be 
regarded as rather impertinent? 

B. in B. — But you don’t deny that it is a 
prophecy? 
of course I 


SmMitH.— Deny it! Why, 


deny it. The ascription of a prophetical 
quality to the expression, ‘tthe poor have ye 
always with you,” is, begging your pardon, 
one of the most ridiculous misinterpreta- 
tions of a perfectly plain expression which 


ever obtained currency. Christ was compar- 


ing the shortness of his own stay on earth 
with the relative permanency of poverty. 
Supposing a man, in comparing two of his 


clerks, should say that John was uncertain, 
but that you would always find James at his 
desk. Would you understand that in his 
opinion James would be at his post through 
all eternity? You would understam him as 
using the word “‘ always ” in a relative sense, a 
sense in which it is used in all languages ten 
thousand times to one time when it is used for 


eternity. Seriously, I think you had better 
go home and get down on your knees, and 
say your prayers; for if thefe is any such 
thing as blasphemy it surely consists in 
quoting the great apostle of human brother- 
hood against the abolition of poverty. 

B. in B.— Oh! come now, that’s a hard 
saying. 

SmitH.—I beg your pardon. I had no 
But somehow the mis- 
quotation of that expression of Christ, to 


business to say that. 


justify the brutalities of society, seems such 
an outrage to the greatest and tenderest 
heart which ever beat, that it always makes 
me angry. If you should see fit to act on 
the advice I just offered, let me suggest, in 
connection with your penitential exercises, a 
course of Scripture readings. There is no 
better nationalistic literature than the splen- 
did poems in which Isaiah and the other 
Hebrew seers foretold an era when war and 
strife should cease, when every man should 
sit under his own vine and fig-tree, with 
none to molest or make him afraid, when the 
lion should lie down with the lamb, and 
righteousness cover the earth as the waters 
cover the sea. 

B. in B. — But that is the millenium they 
are talking about. 

Smira.— Well, what of that? Did you 
suppose that, because it is called the millen- 
ium, it was never coming? 

B. in B.—Do you believe that this new 
era of universal brotherhood and good fel- 
lowship, which you nationalists are hoping 
for, is identical with the millenium predicted 
in the Scripture? 

SmirH. — You may call it what you please 
I believe that 
the world is upon the verge of the realization 


I don’t care about words. 


of the visions of universal peace, love and 
justice, which the seers and poets of all ages 
have more or less dimly foreseen and testified 
of. Of course I do not expect that humanity 
is to be perfected ina day; but I believe it 
is about to enter upon an era of progress 
wholly different from any previous one, not 
only in the immediate actual improvement 
and ennobling of human conditions, but still 
more in the full recognition of the illimitable 
possibilities of human nature, and the impas- 
sioned pursuit of them. No longer, as in 
previous ages, groping blindly through the 
night, humanity will be like an army march- 
ing swiftly and steadily forward by the light 
of day. 

B. in B. — But if this is to be the millenium, 
Christ must first come again. 

SmitH. — Well, there is one good sign of 
his coming, — the church. isn’t expecting him. 
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I know nothing about the terms and condi- 
tions by which the theologians are fond of 
hampering divine activity, but if the ming 
of Christ means his coming in the hearts of 
men, I advise you to be on the lookout for it. 
Rent heavens and a descending celestial host 
would be more spectacular, but it scarcely 
seems to me, more impressive and more won- 
derful than the enthusiasm of humanity, the 
passionate yearning toward bratherhood, 
which is moving the masses of men to-day. 
The clergy discuss wisely how to carry the 
gospel of Christ to the masses. The gospel 
I take back what I said 
about the church not being on the lookout 
The 
prophetic parable of the five wise and five 


is in the masses. 
for the second coming. Part of it is. 


foolish virgins is being illustrated in our 
sight. When the cry arose, ‘‘ Behold the 
bridegroom cometh,” five had oil in their 
lamps and went forth to meet him, while the 


five who had no oil were too late. If I were 


going to apply that parable to the present 
situation, I should say that the oil was faith. 


without which the signs of the coming may 
not be discerned. 

B. in B.— Do you know, Smith, what im- 
presses me most about your talk is its reli- 
gioustone. I had no idea you were areligious 
man. 

SmirH. —All nationalists are religious men. 
Nationalism is a religion To fully realize 
and accept its principle of the brotherhood 
of men and the responsibility of each to all 
and all for each, is to be converted, and 
thenceforth to see all things in a new light. 


CURRENT OPINION. 


Michael Davitt: It will be sheer folly for 
workingmen to dream of an eight-hours’ 
bill, the nationalization of land, railways, 
mines and minerals, or any other measure of 
redress for labor’s wrongs, until the work- 
ingmen send representatives enough to the 
House of Commons to insure the enactment 
of any measures necessary to the social 
emancipation of the wealth-producing classes. 


A correspondent of the New York Times 
says in his wrath: This effort to establish a 
pension system in behalf of teachers is no 
new thing; it has been advocated in the Leg- 
islature in previous years, and is becoming a 
standard nuisance at the capitol. It puzzles 
people to discover why this class of public 
servants should be specially favored by pen- 
sions. Their work is of an easy, routine 
character, they run no risk of life or limb, 
they receive a fair remuneration, and their 
labors do not extend over more than 180 
days in the year. If this pension bill should 
pass it would be an entering wedge for at- 
tacks ‘of a similar character on the public 
purse which would be endless and aggres- 
sive, and it should be remembered that when 
bills of this class become laws they are fix- 
tures, for an increasing army of beneficiaries 
is raised, whose interest it is to defend them 


Springfield Republican: Threats- of paral- 
leling have finally brought the Rome, Water- 
town & Ogdensburg road into the New York 
Central system. It was a pure case of sale 
or lease at the point of a revolver. 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF THE FUTURE. 


The main argument against nationalism is, 
that should you take from man the necessity 
for unceasing, grinding labor, and the desire 
to enrich himself at the expense of his neigh- 
bor, you deprive him of his highest incentive 
for living. Why should a system of labor 
raised to a point of perfection differ, ex- 
cept in degree, from the labor-saving ma- 
chines which are hailed with joy by all 
classes? Men are constantly inventing ma- 
chinery whereby human labor shall be simpli- 
fied and human strength conserved. What 
for? That men shall sit down and do noth- 
ing? By no means! But that the power 
which would otherwise go to brute labor 
shall be conserved and utilized for higher 
purposes. Itis a libel on humanity to pre- 
suppose that the assurance of bread and 
shelter would cause men to ‘‘sink into the 
dreamless rest of inanition.” 

The alarmists are afraid that if want and 
woe should be superseded by plenty and 
peace, the fountains which feed the tears of 
pity would wither and dry up. It seems an 
absolute waste of raw material to desire 
scenes of wretchedness simply that the tear 
of pity may be shed by the fortunate in be- 
half of the unfortunate. 

There is a good book which says, ‘‘ and 
God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes 
and there shall be no more death, neither sor- 
row nor crying, for the former things are 
passed away.” It would seem to be infinitely 
better to banish the causes of extreme poy- 
erty from the land than to have them exist 
simply that those of generous impulses may 
have opportunities to indulge their sympa- 
thies. 

The sensation of pity is but a slight un- 
folding of the sympathetic nature which is 
gradually overbalincing the brute inheritance, 
and which in itself will some day be sub- 
served to still higher purposes. The human- 
ist looks forward to conditions where we 
can have laughter instead of tears, and mirth 
and sunshine in the human heart instead of 
sorrow and clouds. Proper conditions and 
environments will bring noble and happy 
children to this world, children who are not 
vexed from the hour of conception by the 
saddening prenatal influences which now sur- 
round them. Free the coming generations 
from the depressing, devitalizing environ- 
ments which are theirs through the entire 
process of gestation, and who can estimate 
the strength, intellect and vital force which 
will be their heritage? 

In the majority of cases it is not the dread 
of physical suffering which depresses the 
prospective mother, but the harassing thought 
of another to swell the expense account, and 
the problem of how to‘live becomes more 
complex, and this care and worry leaves its 
impress on the unborn child, and is a part 
of its education. Remove the cause for 
pity, and the emotional nature shall expand 
into something nobler, grander, and more 
beautiful than has ever been dreamed of, in 
the philosophies ef religion or philanthropy. 

Inherited tendencies and aptitudes are for- 


ever forming the foundations of character, 
and as each generation is better born, the ten- 
dency is naturally upward in the scale of 
humanity. 

When mankind is freed from the chaotic 
drudgery of the present, and becomes part of 
a vast systemized social plan, there will be no 
limit to the grand possibilities of the human 
mind. 

But the alarmist exclaims: ‘‘ Why, this 
neck-and-neck race for existence is the very 
thing which has developed these latent 
powers!” We have seen what men can 
accomplish under adverse circumstances: it 
now remains for the future to demonstrate 
what they can do under more favorable envi- 
ronments. 

The. last five decades has been to this 
country (and indeed to all civilized countries) 
an era of intense interest. We have passed 
through an exhausting, depleting civil war, 
and have seen a ‘‘new birth of freedom” 
born of a struggle which sapped the strength 
and power of the entire nation. Yet, in 
spite of that stupendous drain upon the 
energy, the brain, the muscle, indeed the 
very life, of the people, what wonderful 
strides have been made toward a higher civ- 
ilization! The ingenerate power for advance- 
ment which is planted deep in the human 
heart cannot be throttled or strangled. Cir- 
cumstances may retard development, and 
doubtless many a gem remains forever un- 
polished, but the wonders which. have been 
accomplished give the humanist faith to be- 
lieve that, given space and opportunity, man’s 
accomplishments would be almost limitless. 

The Homiletic Review thinks that those of 
us not yet 50 years of age have probably 
lived in the most important and intellectually 
progressive period of human history, and 
concludes an interesting article on the prog- 
ress made in that period by enumerating some 
of the most important discoveries and inven- 
tions which have been made and apparently 
perfected within that period. The list is a 
remarkable one, and the boy of to-day who 
reads it will wonder how people managed to 
exist only 50 years ago. 


Ocean steamships, street railways, elevated 
railways, telegraph lines, ocean cables, tele- 
phones, the phonograph, photography, and a 
score of new methods of picture making, aniline 
dyes, kerosene oil, the electric-light system, 
steam fire-engines, chemical fire extinguishers, 
anesthetics, and all forms of painless surgery, 
gun-cotton, giant powder, nitro-glycerine, dyna- 
mite, aluminum, magnesium, and other new 
metals, electro-plating, spectrum analysis, and 
spectroscope, audiphone, pneumatic tubes, elec- 
tric motors, electric bells, typewriting, cheap 
postal system, steam heating, steam and hydrau- 
lic elevators, vestibule cars, cantilever bridges, 
and hundreds upon hundreds of other inventions, 
all useful in their way. Add to these all positive 
knowledge of the physical constitution of planet- 
ary and stellar worlds; also, many valuable dis- 
coveries in surgery which have been attained 
within that period. 


These discoveries and inventions are as 
much apart of this generation as the air we 
breathe, and if we sometimes speculate as to 
how we could exist without them, so, per- 
haps, may the man and woman in the near 
future, enjoying the blessings of a concrete 
industrial system, look back on the present 
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age and wonder how people ever lived with 
affairs in such an unsystematized state. 


Those of us who expect a more perfected 
industrial form will be evolved, naturally look 
for fast increasing psychical development in 
man. Creative energy is tireless and sleep- 
less, and the work which has progressed 
through the bygone ages will not become 
quiescent. 

The altruistic feeling must become stronger 
as the temptation to rob and plunder from 


our fellow-beings is removed from us; and, | 


just as every war has helped to hasten the 
time when warfare shall become unnecessary, 
just so every uprising against injustice shall 
do its part toward hastening the time when 
the opposing forces shall unite, and a vast, 
harmonious integral system of industry su- 
persede the crude methods of the present. 


The faith of the humanist is too great to 
believe that order and system would cause 
men to become inert and inactive. There 
would still be competition, but on a higher 
plane than the present one. 

The rational minds who believe that an 
improved state of affairs will surely be 
evolved, do not expect or desire that men 
shall live without work or eat the bread of 
idleness. 

Given proper conditions, the mind of man 
will not cease to explore untill it has con- 
trolled every element in nature. In this 
state of expectancy lies the germ of all 
successes and achievements. Were any final 
golden age to dawn, with no prospect of 
betterment, complete stagnation would finally 
ensue, but the fine law of a continual evolu- 
tion is constantly raising the standard of 
humanity, and it is a wise and beneficent law 
that each age shall lie golden in the distance 
to be attained by toiling humanity, only to 
see that other ages still brighter are waiting 
to be crowned by the restless hopes of the 
countless millions jet to come. 


Nature teaches eternal progress, and ethical 
continuity will be the aim of each golden age 
as it dawns for mortals. All nations and 
peoples have had myths of golden ages yet 
to come. Jesus or Buddha is the hope of 
the world. Evolution teaches us that we 
should cease altogether seeking a moral final- 
ity. Man is, and ever must be, on the road. 
As the rose never quite reaches its ideal, so 
our hope is, that hope will never quite reach 
its fulfilment. 

Life larger and fuller will be the tendency 
of the coming age. Henceforth the creative 
energy which has produced the perfect phys- 
ical being must turnits attention to higher 
matters. Humanneeds were never so urgent 
as now. Humanism demands a more system- 
atized state of affairs, and the reasonable calls 
for shorter hours of labor, for the abolition 
of child slavery, for adequate prices for wo- 
man’s labor, for improved school facilities, 
for the better dissemination of general 
knowledge, for free libraries, for free text- 
books in all schools, will soon be supple- 


mented by other and more pressing demands, | 


and gradually, from these reforms, which 
evolution will bring about in a natural way, 


will dawn an industrial era which will bring 
order out of chaos, and an age of peaceful 
emulation will succeed one of disastrous 
competition. 

In all cases the demand will equal the sup- 
ply, and the nationalist will see a desirable 
end accomplished without friction. 

If we have seen so much advancement in 
50 years, in the arts, sciences, mechanics, in 
charity, humanity and true religion, may we 
not have bright hopes for the future? 

When John Fiske wrote ‘‘ The Destiny of 
Man,” he foreshadowed the present grand 
movement in these words: ‘‘If we can 
imagine a future time, when warfare and 
crime shall have been done away with, when 
disease shall have been for the most part 
curbed, and when every human being by 
moderate labor can secure food and shelter, 
we can see thatin such a state the work of 
civilization would be by no means complete. 
In ministering to human happiness in count- 
less ways, through the pursuit of purely 
spiritual ends, in enriching and diversifying 
life to the utmost, there would still be almost 
limitless work to be done. I believe that 
such a time will come to weary and suffering 
mankind. Such a faithis inspiring. It sus- 
tains one in the work of life when one would 
otherwise lose heart. But itis a faith which 
rests upon induction. The process of nature 
is slow, and its ends are achieved at the cost 
of enormous waste of life, but for ages in- 
numerable its direction has been toward the 
goal here pointed out, and the state may be 
fitly summed up in the statement that whereas 
in its rude beginnings the psychical life was 
but an appendage to the body, in fully de- 
veloped humanity, the body is but the vehicle 
for the soul.” 

We can take courage in the thought that 
philosophers and writers are doing all in their 
power to forward the onward movement, and 
the achievements of the past make the possi- 
bilities of the future bright indeed. 

When shall the desert blossom like the rose, 
and men and women have loftier aims and 
ambitions than we know of now? 

A mighty wave is on its way. Countless 
thousands are watching and waiting for its 
advent. Willit engulf humanity inits fury, 
or will it be lulled by soft breezes and come 
to us only like the grateful shower after the 


withering heat? 
HELEN N. PACKARD. 


Ex-Congressman Henry Smith of Milwau- 
kee says that the Farmers’ Alliance is making 
rapid growth in the state, fully 200 branch 
alliances being now in working conditions. 


There is a ministerial reaction in Germany 
against the liberal manner in which labor 
questions have lately been dealt with. The 
mine owners have decided that the demands 
of the men cannot be granted, and have 
strongly denounced all attempts to bring 
about a general strike, and the emperor is 
said to be in sympathy with this sentiment. 
The socialists are undismayed by this action 
of the mine owners, even though backed by 
the government, and propose to support the 
miners; and many of the socialist leaders will 
make atour of the disturbed districts with 
the openly avowed intention of encouraging 
the toilers to maintain their demands. 


DARK SKIES IN ENGLAND. 


LONDON, Feb. 21, 1891. 


The atmosphere in this country, both 
physical and moral, is dark and lowering. 
From one end to the other darkness and fogs 
prevail, a fit accompaniment to the forebod- 
ings which fill the minds of thoughtful ob- 
servers of the strife in these ‘‘ piping times 
of peace.” Truly, peace hath her losses no 
less severe than war, but we take no note 
thereof, only because they are so common. 

Strikes come and go without exciting more 
than a passing remark from the general 
reader of the newspaper on the inconvenience 
of paying so much more for a ton of coal, or 
on the wickedness of the workmen in driy- 
ing trade fromthe country. It is difficult to 
comprehend the circumstances that lead to 
strikes, and to realize the suffering of the 
striker as he sees his household gods going 
once more to the pawn-shop. That is why 
politicians, be they tories like Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, or our philosophic radical 
friedds, talk glibly of the desirability that 
the workers should gain their ends by their 
own combinations, should practise themselves 
in self-denial and privation, in unanimity and 
steadfastness, and not forfeit their indepen- 
dence by coming to Parliament for a law to 
coerce the stronger worker, and to help the 
unfit one to survive. Socialism, like other 
theories of human progress, is largely the 
product of the imaginative powers, and its 
footsteps linger because the many are feeble 
in imagination. Let not the ‘: practical” 
man here sniff contemptuously, and exclaim 
triumphantly, ‘‘I told you so; socialists are 
mere dreamers, whose fevered heads require 
to be cooled by a plentiful application of 
pump-water.” But, my friend, do you 
imagine that the specious times of 1789, the 
overthrow of feudal privilege in favor of 
“ free contract,” the ascendency of liberalism 
and allthose watchwords your tongue loveth, 
were the result of cold calculations of profit 
and loss and of the injury to trade inflicted 
by the old-fashioned restrictions? Why, to 
state the question gives the answer, and the 
inadequacy of merely economic motives to 
effect such world-wide changes is self-evi- 
dent. The economic side of human develop- 
ment is doubtless most important, but it by 
no means expresses the full content of the 
great movement of the past century. ‘‘ Lib- 
erty, equality, fraternity,’ were the words 
inscribed on the oriflamme of the revolution, 
and were the thoughts of those who sang the 
Marseillaise. 

Because we are more alive to the necessity 
of reshaping our industrial system, we are 
apt to lay too much stress on it, and to lose 
sight of the fact that we are working toward 
the satisfaction of that impulse of the buman 
heart which was but mocked by the vulgar 
liberalism, the blatant commercialism so 
triumphant in the palmy days of 1832-46. 
Your socialist is the true individualist, and 
his imagination of far more practital service 
than the cold prudence which measures every 
generous scheme with the stock-exchange 
tape, and cries that it will not pay. The 
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skilful analyzers of rent and interest who are 
engineering advanced politics in this country 
are sometimes over-careful to reassure every- 
body that socialism is going to provide the 
big blanket Bismarck desiderated, and to 
answer the objections of the prudent man ac- 
cording to his prudence. They need not be 
so anxious. Socialism is under way, and its 
sails are filled by breezes strong enough to 
keep it going, apart from the motive powers 
of economic analysis. Manchesterismus was 
long since vulnerable—almost as soon as it 
was formulated. In‘corroboration of which 
statement I refer to Dr. Johnson, who asked 
some one prating of the benefits of trade how 
could any grow rich by trade when all were 
traders, how could any grow rich by gambling 
when all were gamblers. The true inward- 
ness Of the classical economics, of the policy 
of getting wealth by continual exchanges, 
wasimplicit from the beginning; butthe so- 
cialistic bias was required to find it out. 

Some days ago the ship-owners agreed, 
after various interviews between the ship- 
ping federation and the representatives of 
the men, to give up their intention of exclu- 
sively employing non-union men, and to al- 
low crews to ‘‘sign on” at mercantile marine 
offices in cases of ships the crews whereof 
had so signed previously to the present dis- 
pute. But the federation then declared that 
they required the men to return to work in 
connection with those ships that had been 
boycotted —a new condition, and one, the 
men say, that cannot be complied with, as the 
places of the men are filled by blacklegs 
from the ‘“‘ Scotland,” a federation ship hous- 
ing non-union men. In this pronouncement 
of Mr. Clem Edwards, general secretary of 
the trade and labor unions, Mr. Farness, a 
ship-owner, agrees. The men are moreover 
aggrieved at the form of ticket printed by 
the federation, which hints to captains that 
non-unionists are to be preferred, and invites 
secession from the ranks of the unions. 

The malafides of the federation, and their 
intention to crush unionism, are now patent 
enough to undeceive the public, hitherto in- 
clined to sympathize with the protests of 
the ship-owners in favor of what they are 
pleased to call ‘‘ free labor.”” Thus we seem 
on the eve of another widely extended strike, 
in which the prospects of the men are doubt- 
ful and the injury to the port of London and 
the prosperity of the metropolis certain. 
Thus the massing of labor on one side, the 
concentration of capital on the other (already 
outward and visible with you in the shape 
of oil-trusts, whiskey-trusts, milk-trusts, 
etc.) are proceeding apace. 

More hopeful signs of the times present 
themselves in the activity of Parliament. 
During the last week measures have been in- 
troduced for extending public control over 
factories by a tory, a unionist, and Gladston- 
ian —a wonderful unanimity, and a signifi- 
cant testimony that members are at length 
waking up to the existence of the labor pro- 
blem, or, at any rate, think it worth while to 
show that they are. The activity of Parlia- 
ment over the tedious minutie of factory 
sanitation, hours of labor of females, and 


their relief from labor for amonth after con- 
finement, and so forth, must presently prove 
very tedious to the members who got re- 
turned to Parliament as to the best club in 
London, and whose chief contribution to the 
labors of the House is to make a splash in 
some foreign-policy discussion. If we are to 
apply economic standards to members of 
Parliament, their usefulness to the public at 
present must be considered slight, seeing that 
they pay and are not paid to sit, and receive, 
as it were, negative wages! 

This unkind suggestion as to the meaning 
of the election of wageless members was 
Mr. Levy’s, the stout individualist and well- 
known economist, who lectured in his 
wontedly vigorous style last night to the Fa- 
bians on capital and interest. His paper was 
technical, and dgsigned to show that interest 
is analogous torent, and like it — due deduc- 
tion being made of insurance against risk and 
wages of superintendence —varies consid- 
erably over the area of capital employed. 
Like Jevons, he put as the great service of 
capital that it admits of indirect production, 
of waiting. This Bernard Shaw pointed out 
might be really pleasant to the man whose 
hunger was satisfied, but was not possible 
for the hungry workman. Mr. Levy is a 
land-nationalizing individualist, who by some 
strange process separates capital from the 
raw material of the earth. 


A. R. DRyYHURST. 
Lonpon, Feb. 21, 1891. 


A KANSAS MINISTER SPEAKS OUT. 


It is a good indication of the drift of 
opinion to notice the view some of our 
ministers take of the different reform move- 
ments. Not many years ago the application 
of the term ‘‘ socialism ” to a condition of so 
ciety suggested disorder, a lack of restraint, 
or anarchy. But socialistic theories have 
taken more definite form, and the people are 
becoming acquainted with the different re- 
form movements. All of which have to a 
greater or less extent one common object, 
the foundation of society on a nationalistic 
basis. 

Rey. J. H. Bright, of the Presbyterian 
church, spoke on the subject of Christianity 
and Socialism, last Sunday. He began by 
giving a brief outline of the objects of the 
different reform organizations, all of which, 
he said, tended to a better condition of 
society, to a more just and equal disposition 
of the products of labor; and in so far as 
their objects were in accord with this result, 
they deserved the aid and commendation of 


all true Christians, as well as others. He di- 
vided them into two classes. First, those who 
hoped to attain their objects through addi- 
tional and more just legislation, but under the 
same general system of government. Second, 
those who believed an entire change of 
system was necessary. The societies em- 
braced in both classes are sincere, he said, 
and it is unjust to attribute to them, or any 


one of them, a revolutionary purpose. 


The teachings of Christ are very clear on 
this point, admonishing us to do unto others 
as we would have them do unto us; to be not 
selfish, and think only of ourselves; and for 


the strong to help the weak. While it was 
not best, he thought, for the church, as an 
organization, to take a political stand, it was 
the duty of every minister to preach reform 
in political and social systems as well as in 
morality; and incumbent on every true 
Christian to study these questions and look 
to the greatest good to society as a whole, as 
well as in converting the unbeliever. He 
made a very strong point, in the truth, that if 
our religious lives ever approached the stand- 
ard prescribed, it must result in something” 
similar in its results to perfect socialism. 
He also cited the common and most impor- 
tant obstacle to the successful operation of 
a system of communism: the selfishness and 
avarice of human nature; he thought that 
if it was ever necessary to resort to such a 
plan, Christianity would have to inculcate 
its teachings more thoroughly than it had 
yet done. 


I will add, that while I am certain astrict re- 
gard for justice and morality is essential, and 
that the church can and must do a great work 


in forwarding these reforms, a proper educa- 
tion and presentation of the facts, through the 
press and personal endeavors will do much 
toward modifying the selfishness of the 
humah heart. Our ethics will necessarily 
change with a changed condition. Remove 
the strife of competition, the fear of want, 
and people will realize that it is practicable 
to live a life approaching much nearer the 
ideal Christian standard. Human nature: 
will never change to the extent desired until 
the possibility to take a great pecuniary ad- 
vantage is removed; and whenever a condi- 
tion of justice and equality prevails, as 
nearly as the discrepancies of mankind will 
allow, then will all the teachings of Chris- 
tianity be compatible with the circumstances. 
Such sermons as that of Rey. Mr. Bright are 
commendable on account of their true state- 
ment of what theologians should make more 
prominent,—that man’s natural interests 
should be looked to the same as his spiritual, 
Christianity certainly must embody something 
approximating an earthly paradise as well as 
immortal life. 
Lron RIDDLE. 
Manion, KANn., March 4, 1891. 


WHAT PEFFER THINKS. 


The utterances of the newly elected United 
State senator from Kansas are of interest. 
‘We, the people, ” he said in a recent speech, 


“have commenced the building of a distinct 
and separate political organization. Land is 
the common property of men, and labor is 
the commonlot of men. Transportation is 
a medium of their communication, and money 
is the lubricating oil. On these principles 
we will erect agrand.party. We are opposed 
to a national banking system. We believe 
in the government, which is simply the 
agent of the people, issuing money direct to 
them. We oppose taxing one industry to 
support another. We believe in distributing 
the burdens of taxation equally among the 
people, so far as we are able to do.” 


At a recent meeting in London it was 
stated that a girl, to earn twopence farthing 
at match-box making, had to make a gross 
of boxes, working from seven in the morn- 
ing to ten or eleven at night, and often work- 
ing all night on Fridays, in order to earn 
from five to seven shillings per week.. They 
have to provide paste, string and fuel for 
drying the boxes. When three shillings have 
been paid for a room, itis easy to see that 
the balance must be supplemented somehow, 
or starvation, after grinding toil, will ensue. 
Yet the large firms and companies who give 
such cruel wages show profits of from 20 to 
25 per cent, 
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NEWS FROM THE CLUBS. 


[Items of information concerning the work and 
proceedinys of nationalist clubs cordially solicited. 
We call attention to sundry advertisements of 
clubs in another column. Our rates for three 
lines for one year, with privilege of changing 
mutter at will, are $10.] 


Pacific Coast. 


The secretary of the Los Angeles (Cal.) Na- 
tionalist Club, No. 1. writes: a tionalen has 
been looking up of late; in fact, the week ending 
on the 7th, has been a red-letter week in Los 
Angeles. Sunday afternoon, Mrs. May Bensen 
spoke before Club No. 1, in Temperance temple, 
on ‘‘ The law as regards woman.’’ All law, said 
the speaker, is supposed to be for the protection 
of all citizens. She thought there could not be 
equal protection when man alone sat in judg- 
ment. Sheread that part of the constitution of 
the United States where it declared all men are 
created equal, interpreting it to mean mankind 
in general. Titles of nobility were granted to 
men, making them rulers over all women. In 
the penal code only the pronouns “ he,” ‘‘ him”’ 
and ‘‘ his” are used; if she can hang as “he,” 
why may not she vote as ‘‘he’’?? The speaker 
made a pathetic appeal to all women, and 
thought it much better to speak of evil while it 
lasts than to remain silent. She thought nation- 
alism, with its pure white banner, would bring 
peace on earth and good will toward all men. 
The announcement that Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale of Boston would address the nationalists at 
Temperance temple on the evening of the 5th 
drew a vast crowd to see the distinguished 
speaker; many were unable to gain entrance to 
the building. The stage was beautifully decorated 
with callas, roses and pepper branches, and the 
chair in which the visitor sat was artistically 
arranged with flowers. Rev. R. M. Webster of 
Long Beach presided. Prof. Fairweather sang 
the new nationalist hymn, ‘‘’Tis the Rosy Dawn 
of Freedom.” 

In his introductory remarks Mr. Webster 
deemed it an honor to preside, and was delighted 
to see so many present. He thought that per- 
haps Brother Hale was the attraction, but he 
hoped that nationalism was the principle, after 
all, that drewsomany. Thereverend gentleman 
spoke of equality and fraternity, and he thought 
that the theory of brotherhood was not the 
thing, but organized brotherhood—such as 
Christ spoke of and practised — brothers in fact 
as well asin theory. Dr. Hale was enthusiasti- 
cally received and graciously acknowledged the 
compliment. It gave him great pleasure to 
speak to a California club. He considered Cali- 
fornia ahead of the East in the matter of organi- 
zation; and there was something in the very 
history of the state that made this a necessity. 
Christ spoke the truth when he said, You must 
seek the kingdom of heaven—seck it together — 
and all things willbe added. Christ spoke of it 
in the plural number; it was not meant in the 
Pickwickian sense, but that it should be carried 
out. He thought that this movement was par- 
ticularly an American movement, not European. 
The great principle of the American people was 
that of “‘ together.’”? The method of the Ameri- 
can settler was to get along the best way he 
could; it was the system adopted by our fore- 
fathers at Plymouth, and it was essentially the 
principle of nationalism. In speaking of the 
name, nationalist clubs, he would have preferred 
to have called them American clubs. He briefly 
reviewed the history of the United States, and 
illustrated by deeds of the people the principle 
at work — from the working of roads to the pub- 
lic school system ; it was a subject he would like 
to keep on speaking about till 6 o’clock in the 
morning. The American principle still holds its 
own; the state was taking the advance in every- 
thing. There was one thing, however, he re- 
gretted, — that when any enterprise would enrich 
the community, it was generally left to private 

arties to accomplish it. In the matter of tak- 
Ing care of the insane, the deaf and dumb, the 
blind or the indigent, the state must do that; 
but when a street railroad was wanted, or some 
ape of water supply suggested, — something 
that would return 15 per cent on the investment, 
why a private corporation must attend to that. 
We as nationalists are not such fools as we are 
taken for. We do not propose revolution, but 
evolution ; we are acting on this steady line, and 


intend to do so. The speaker referred to Mr. 
Bellamy in a very enthusiastic manner; said he 
heard him make one of the most statesman-like 
addresses he ever listened to, which was never 
once referred to by the many papers published 
fn the United States. 


Prof. Henri Fairweather was next introduced, 
and he addressed the audience on ‘ Darkest 
England, Darkening America, and Broad Day- 
light.”” This was the speech of the evenin 
Side by side with darkest England were place 
the facts of darkening America, and (giving the 
speech of Demosthenes to the Athenians) by 
showing the parallelism of the times that calls 
forth from the people a solution to the problem 
of civilization — deducing that broad daylight is 
now practically possible, through the light of 
me ig veaiys | the divinity of man. On the 
afternoon of the 7th Mrs. Setson spoke before 
the Woman’s club on ‘‘ Who owns the children ?” 
The attendance was quite large, and much 
interest was manifested. 


The San Francisco (Cal.) Pacific Nationalist 
club gave an entertainment and dance on the 
evening of the 21st at St. George’s hall, 9093 
Market street, for the purpose of raising funds to 
be used in the propaganda of nationalism. 


The Rosedale (Cal.) Nationalist Club, No. 1, 
gave a concert on the evening of the 4th, and a 
large audience was present to enjoy it. Prof. 
Henri Fairweather and wife were the principal 
singers, assisted. by Mrs. Castillo. Mr. Steele’s 
character recitations were well received. Mr. 
Hermann of San Francisco made a rousing 
speech. A more delighted audience never as- 
sembled in Parr’s hall. 


West and South. 


The Akron (O.) Nationalist Club, No. 1, is 
rapidly growing, and the members are very 
enthusiastic in the movement. 


New England. 


The Hartford (Conn.) Nationalist Club, No. 1, 
united with the social labor party sections in pro- 
curing a lecture Sunday evening by H. G. Wil- 
shire of California, whois at present in New York. 
A good audience gathered in Unity hall, and 
organ music was rendered by Prof. Phelps. Mr. 
Wilshire showed in a vivid way the rapid and 
constanfly increasing acceleration of the growth 
of monopoly and the necessity of reinvestment 
of the ever-growing millions of the millionaires, 
while at the same time it is proven that there is 
already a sufficient amount of productive ma- 
chinery, which makes a tremendous problem 
daily more serious. When the nation has bought 
the $5,000,000,000 worth of railroads, these bil- 
lions received by the present owners must be 
reinvested, and in what? While other indus- 
tries are controlled by a few, their employees 
will be subject to the same iron law of wages, 
so that the slightly greater demand for produc- 
tive machinery will be insufficient for the ab- 
sorption of these billions. All industries must 
then rapidly be nationalized. The desirability 
of nationalism is not the question. It is inevi- 
table. Rey. W. D P. Bliss of Boston, who 
lectured on ‘‘ Christian Socialism,’’ for the club 
last winter was invited again by Rev. Floyd 
Tomkins of Christ church, the largest Episcopal 
church of the state. Mr. Bliss spoke to a good 
audience Wednesday evening, and after the 
lecture held a conference in the chapel. 


The Boston Nationalist Club, No. 4, at a 
special meeting last week voted to discharge all 
committees of the club and leave all matters 
heretofore attended to by them, in the hands of 
the elective officers. 


The Lynn (Mass.) Nationalist Club, No. 1, 
has elected the following officers for the ensuing 
six months: President, William P. Conway; 
vice-presidents, William D. Huntington and 
John F. McCarty; recording secretary, Alice B. 
Huntington; corresponding secretary, John T. 
Broderick; treasurer, Wallace Osborne; advis- 
ory committee, Mrs. L. J. Hitchcock, William 
O. Wakefield, Dr. Benjamin Percival, George 
H. Cary and W. W. Crooker. 


The Salem Nationalist Club, No. 1, is moving 
in the cause with renewed energy. The secre- 
tary, William H. Gove, is much interested in 
the educational bills before the Legislature, 
Ross Turner, the Boston artist, is also deep] 
interested, and is doing efficient work in dissemi- 
nating the principles of nationalism. 


The South Framingham Nationalist Club No., 
1, is to soon start up with renewed vigor. The 
secretary of the club, William D. McPherson, is 
doing good work in keeping up the interest in the 
movement by the distribution of nationalist 
literature. 


Middle States. 


The Jersey City (N. J.) Nationalist Club, No. 
1, meets on the first and third Wednesday even- 
ing of each month. At a recent meeting com- 
mittees were appointed to arrange for a public 
meeting about the middle of April, at which the 
objects of the club will be explained by leading 
citizens. Able speakers will be engaged for the 
occasion. 


The Harlem (N. Y.) Nationalist club is hold- 
ing a series of interesting meetings, and on the 
evening of the 12th, T. B. Wakeman delivered 
a powerful address entitled, ‘Is Nationalism 
Restrictive of Industrial Liberty?’’ The meet- 
ings are well attended, and much good to the 
cause must result from them. 


The New York Nationalist Club, No. 3, is 
holding Sunday afternoon meetings, and_re- 
cently discussed the question, ‘‘Is Socialistic 
Government an Evil?’”’ Mr. Glyn opened the 
debate in the negative, and argued that the 
anarchistic position is contrary to all that is seen 
in the order that prevails among the lower ani- 
mals; he strengthened his position by extracts 
from natural history, showing how dependent 
for their very existence were various species in 
the animal kingdom, upon some form of govern- 
ment. ‘The speaker said that man himself has 
in all times established and lived under some 
form of government , and that the proper form 
was that in which the people were organized 
into an industrial community, the rule being 
each for all and all for each. 


Canada. 


The Toronto (Ont.) Nationalist association at 
arecent meeting appointed a committee to wait 
upon the city members of the local Legislature 
and ask for an amendment tothe municipal law, 
so as to give every citizen a vote on money by- 
laws. It was also resolved: That in the opinion 
of this association the application of the new 
telephone company for the privilege of arrang- 
ing new sets of wires in the city should not be 
granted; that the city should try to make arrange- 
ments with the present company for better and 
cheaper services. 


Great Britain. 


The secretary of the London Nationalization 
of Labor society reports as follows: 

The society, I am happy to report, is still mak- 
ing very satisfactory progress. The members’ 
meeting at the ‘ Ceres” (Paternoster row) was 
fairly well attended After,the routine business 
had been disposed of, addresses were given by 
Mr. Watson, Mrs. Yeeles, Mr. Aldridge, the 
president, and Mr. Ryan, and a very pleasant 
and successful meeting was concluded with a 
hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Price for the gratu- 
itous use of his spacious dining-room. The So- 
cial Science class at Southwark has continued to 
meet under the able presidency of Mr. Hobson. 
The attendance has not been very large, but good 
work is being done. 

The Bath Branch contemplates starting co- 
operative baking. Our Walworth comrades are 
pushing on with their stores. The rules are now 
with the registrar, and directly the official ap- 
proval is received, business will be commenced. 
~ I have just received some most interesting par- 
ticulars of a co-operative commonwealth at 
Bolton. It has now been at work for some years, 
and is a great success. A full account will be 
given in the April News. 

The first portion of a paper, entitled ‘‘ Men 
versus Money,’ by Mr. R. L. Allan, author of 
“The True Spirit of Socialism, etc.,”’ will ap- 
pear in the April News. I am requested to an- 
nounce that Mr. Just, of the Christian Socialist 
society, lectured at the New Church College, 
Devonshire street, on March 17th, at 8 p. m., the 
subject being ‘‘ Socialism an essential of Chris- 
tianity.” 


The Fabian Society has local organizations in 
Birmingnam, Huddersfield, Manchester, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, Bombay, Bristol, Wolverhamp- 
ton and Belfast. A new society has heen formed 
in Leeds, 
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THE NEW NATION. 


[From our issue of Jan. 31.] 


Why a New Nation? Why will not the old 
one do? 

These are some of the reasons why it will not 
do: In the old nation, the system by which the 
work of life is carried on is a sort of perpetual 
warfare, a struggle, literally to the death, be- 
tween men and men. It is a system by which 
the contestants are forced to waste in fighting 
more effort than they have left for work. The 
sordid and bitter nature of the struggle so hard- 
ens, for the most part, the relations of men to 
their fellows that in the domestic circle alone do 
they find exercise for the better, tenderer and 
more generous elements of their nature. 

Another reason why the old nation will not do, 
is, that. in it the people are divided, against 
nature, into classes: one very small class being 
the wealthy; another and much larger class 
being composed of those who maintain with 
difficulty a condition of tolerable comfort con- 
stantly shadowed by apprehension of its loss; 
with, finally, a vastly greater and quite prepon- 
derating class of very poor, who have no depend- 
ence even for bare existence save a wage which 
is uncertain from day to day. 

In the old nation, moreover, half the people — 
the women, are dependent upon the personal 
favor of the other half, — the men, for the means 
of support; no other alternative being left them 
but to seek a beggarly pittance as workers in a 
labor market already overcrowded by men. In 
this old nation, the women are, indeed, as a sex, 
far worse off than the men; for, while the rich 
man is atleast independent, the rich woman, 
while more luxuriously cared for, is as depend- 
ent for support on her husband’s favor as the 
wife of the poorest laborer. Meanwhile, a great 
many women openly, and no one can tell how 
many secretly, unable to find men who will 
support them on more honorable terms, are 
compelled to secure their livelihood by the sale 
of their bodies, while a multitude of others are 
constrained to accept loveless marriage bonds. 

In this old nation, a million strong men are 
even now vainly crying out for work to do, 
theugh the world needs so much more work 
done. Meanwhile, though the fathers and hus- 
bands can find no work, there is plenty always 
for the little children, who flock, in piteous 
armies, through the chilling mists of winter 
dawns into the factories. 

In this old nation, not only does wealth devour 
poverty, but wealth devours wealth, and, year 
by year, the assets of the nation pass more and 
more swiftly and completely into the hands of a 
few score individuals out of 65,000,000 people. 

In this old nation, year by year, the natural 
wealth of the land, the heritage of the people, is 
being wasted by the recklessness of individual 
greed. The forests are ravaged, the fisheries of 
river and sea destroyed, the fertility of the soil 
exhausted. 

In this old nation, under a vain form of free 
political institutions, the inequalities of wealth 
and the irresistible influence of money upon a 
people devoured by want, are making nominally 
republican institutions a machine more conven- 
ient even than despotism for the purposes of 
plutocracy and plunder. 

These are a few of the reasons why the old 
nation will not do, and these, in turn, are a few 
of the reasons why men are looking and longing 
for The New Nation: — 

In The New Nation, work will not be warfare, 
but fraternal co-operation toward a store in 
which all will share alike. Human effort, no 
longer wasted by battle and cross-purposes, will 
create an abundance previously impossible. 

More important far, the conditions of labor 
under the plan of fraternal co-operation will 
tend as strongly to stimulate fraternal senti- 
ments and Eiooiionats relations among the 
workers as the present conditions tend to re- 
press them. The kindly side of men will no 
longer be known only to their wives and 
children. 

In The New Nation, there will be neither rich 
nor poor; all will be equal partners in the prod- 
uct of the national industrial organization. 

In The New Nation, the dependence of one 
sex upon another for livelihood, which now 
poisons love and gives lust its opportunity, will 
be forever at an end. As equal and indepen- 
dent partners in the product of the nation, 
women will have attained an economical en- 
franchisement, without which no political device 
could help them. Prostitution will be a forgot- 
ten horror, 


In The New Nation, there will be no unem- 
ployed. All will be enabled and required to do 
their part according to their gifts, save only 
those whom age, sickness or infirmity has 
exempted ; and these, no longer as now trodden 
under foot, will be served and guarded as ten- 
derly as are the wounded in battle by their 


comrades. 
In The New Nation, the children will be 
cherished as _ precious jewels, inestimable 


pledges of the divine love to men. Though 
mother and father forsake them, the nation will 
take them up. 

In The New Nation, education will be equal 
and universal, and will cover the entire period 
of life during which it is now enjoyed by the 
most favored classes. 

In The New Nation, the wasting of the 
people’s heritage will cease, the forests will be 
replanted, the rivers and seas repopulated, and 
fertility restored to exhausted lands. The nat- 
ural resources of the country will be cared for 
and preserved as a common estate, and one to 
which the living have title only as trustees for 
the unborn. 

In The New Nation, the debauching influence 
of wealth being banished, and the people raised 
to a real equality by equal education and re- 
sources, a true democratic and popular govern- 
ment will become possible as it never was before. 
For the first time in history the world will 
behold a true republic, rounded, full-orbed, com- 
plete,— a republic, social, industrial, political. 

These will be some of the characteristics of 
The New Nation, to the advancement of which, 
till it shall have utterly replaced and supplanted 
the old nation, this paper is pledged. 


CO-OPERATION. 


The Kansas~Sinaloa In- 
vestment Co., 


In connection with the Credit Foncier Company, is 
engaged in establishing a 


CO-OPERATIVE COLONY 


AT 


Topolobampo Bay, in the State of Sinaloa, 
MES=ICoO, 


And desires the co-operation of all ‘‘ Nationalists” and 
others who desire to see ‘‘ Bellamy’s Dream” realized. 

The stock of THE KANSAS-SINALOA IN- 
VESTMENT CO. is a better investment than a gov- 
ernment bond. Friends of co-operation should avail 
themselves of this opportunity to aid the cause, and at the 
same time secure a safe and profitable investment. For 
full particulars, address 


JNO. W. BREIDENTHAL, Sec’y, 
STNG Aa cea Ne 


THE NATIONALIZATION NEWS, 


THE MONTHLY JOURNAL 


OF THE 


Nationalization of Labor Society. 


Established to promote the system proposed in 
“ Looking Backward.” 


One Penny per Copy: One Shilling per year, 
besides Postage. 


65 Barbican, 


LONDON, E. C., ENGLAND. 
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MEETINGS OF NATIONALIST CLUBS 


Are held as follows, dnd all persons interested will be 
gladly welcomed at any of these meetings: — 


BOSTON. First Nationalist, regular monchly meet- 
ing at 184 Boylston street, 2d Wednesday of each 
month, at 8 ep. M. Public meeting, with speakers, 
at Woman’s Union hall, 298 Boylston street, 3d 
Thursday evening of each month. 

BOSTON. Second Nationalist meets every Monday 
evening in Twilight hall, 789 Washington street, at 
7.45 o’clock. 

LYNN, MASS. First Nationalist meets every 
Wednesday evening, at Park hall, opposite City hall. 
Correspondence and pamphlets solicited. John T’, 
Broderick, Cor. Secretary, 41 Commercial street. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. First Nationalist meets 
1st and 3d Friday evenings, at Karley’s hall, 1321 
Arch street. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. The Pacific Club 
holds weekly Sunday evening propaganda meetings, 
at 9095 Market street. 

SOUTH FRAMINGHAM, MASS. Club does 
not meet regularly. W.D. McPherson, secretary’ 
solicits correspondence and pamphlets for distribu- 
tion. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. Nationalist Club, No. 1 
meets every Wednesday at 8 o’clock Pp. M., at Na- 
tionalist hall, 609 F street, N. W. 


The New Music Palace, 
453, 455, 457, 459, 461, 463 


Washington Street, in the exact trade centre of Boston, 
is the present central establishment of 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


and includes an elegant large retail store of 70 feet front, 
Piano Parlors of great beauty, and many halls, ware- 
rooms and offices devoted to the storing and sale of the 
largest stock of Music on the continent, and of every 
known Band, Orchestral or other Instrument. 

The Store, from its situation, is accessible to all music 
lovers in Eastern Massachusetts, and, by. its universal 
system of advertising, mailing of lists and catalogues, 
extensive correspondence, and prompt mailing and ex- 
pressing of goods ordered, practically stands at the door 
of every village home, and is a neighbor to all the scat- 
tered farm-houses of the whole country. 


Correspond freely for lists, information or musical advice 


For Children. Motion Songs [25c., $2.28 doz.] Bordman 
Golden Boat [50c.] Miss Chant. Kalaae 
00 


Social Singing. College Songs [50c.] 90 songs. j ae 


Song Collections. Song Olassics, Vol. I. [$1.] 50 songs, 
Choice Sacred Solos [$1.] 34 songs. 
Piano Collections. Popular Piano Collect’n [$1.] 27 pes. 
Popular Dance Collect’n [$1.] 66 pes. 


Mailed post-paid on receipt of above prices. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON. 


867% Broadway, 1228 Chestnut Street, 
New York City. Philadelphia. 


What dows the Bible say wtout Poktios 2 


This question, the Christian Patriot, Morristown, 
Tenn., is trying to answer. Try itayear. Only fifty 
cents. 


THE DAWN. 


A FORTNIGHTLY JOURNAL 


CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM. 


Rev. W. D. P. Bliss, Editor. 


Advocating Primitive Christianity and a 
Revolution towards Socialism. 
$1.00 PER YEAR. 


383 WASHINGTON STKEET, BOSTON, MASS. 


ALFRED MUDGE & SON, PRINTERS, BOSTON. 


